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Nature Study for Little Folks 


ABBOTT’S A BOY ON A FARTI1 ‘ 
For Third Reader Grade 
This book presents two stories by Jacob Abbott in new and attractive form. As 
revised, these are admirably suited to hold the interest of young readers, and to train 
youthful instinets naturally and healthfully. The illustrations are numerous and 
pleasing. 
MONTEITH’S SOME USEFUL ANIMALS . 
For Third Reader Grade 
The subjects treated in this book both assist in nature study and give aid in learning 
to read. The moral lessons derived from the actions of animals are vivid and engaging, 
and much useful and interesting information is imparted. The book is fully illustrated 
by cuts. 


BARTLETT’S ANIMALS AT HOME . 
For Third Reader Grade 
This little book is intended to arouse the interest of children in certain individual 
animals, and by so doing awaken an interest for Natural History in general. In each 
study one particular animal is described in such a way as to illustrate the life of a 
class. 


$0.45 


$0.50 


$0.45 


BRADISH’S. STORIES OF COUNTRY LIFE 
For Third Reader Grade 


These recollections of a childhood spent on a northwestern farm aim to emphasize 
the attractiveness of life in the country, and to add to its charm by awakening an intel- 
ligent interest in its many activities. 


$0.40 


American Book Company 


New York Cincinnati 


Chicago Boston 


For Critical Studp of Enalish 


NCLUDED in our STANDARD LITERATURE SERIES are many attract- 

ive editions of classic authors, wi th introducticrs ard annotatiors, suited to tle 
requirements for College Entrance examinations, or those of the Regents of the 
State of New York, as well as to high school study. Among these are: 


Gareth and Lynette and Other Idylls a: pager No. 56 Full Text 
The Princess (Tennyson), No. 54 y : Full Text 
Macbeth (Shakespeare), No. 53 Full Text 
Julius Caesar (Shakespeare), No. 51 Full Text 
The Merchant of Venice (Shakespeare), No. 9 Full Text 
Goldsmith, Gray, Burns, etc., No. 48 . Each Selection Complete 
*Vicar of Wakefield (Goldsmith), No. 45°. Full Text 
Sketch Book (Irving), No. 17 , Eight Complete Selections 
*Silas Marner (Eliot), No. 43 ° . Complete 


*Poems cf Knightly Adventure, No. 26 CTenmysen, Arnold, Macaulay, 
Lowell) : Each Selection Complete 
Prisoner of Chillon and Other Poems “(Byron), 11 
*Lady of the Lake (Scott), No. 9 s 
Lay of the Last Minstrel (Scott), No. 40 
*Five Great Authors, No. 42 (Irving, Haw thorne, Scott, Dickens, 
Hugo) ; Each Selection Complete 


Full Text 
Full Text 


*Song of Hiawatha (Longfellow), No. 37 ‘ ‘ Full Text 
Evangeline (Longfellow), No. 21 Full Text 
Enoch Arden and Other Poems (Tennyson), No. 6 Full Text 
* David Copperfield’s Childhood (Dickens), No. 36 Complete 


*Courtship of Miles Standish and Other Poems (Longfellow), te. 47 Full Text 


Single numbers in cloth 20 cents, 12’: cents in stiff paper ; 
double numbers (*) 30 and 20 conts 


invited. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING. COMPANY 


27 and 29 West 23rd St., New York 


Sixth Avenue and 48th St. 


William R. Jenkins, Avenue 


Publish the BERCY, DU CROQUET, SAUVEUR, and other 
well-known methods for teaching 


F REN ote Foreign Languages. 


The French and German methods are up to date, and are used in many of the b 

colleges throughout the country. The stock of imported books is vary 

not only our own publications, but those of alZ publishers at home and abroad. Our ROMANS 

other series, tastefully printed and low-priced, contain master- 

1 anish, an 

talian authora. They are used extensively for class reading, many 
A complete catalogue of all publications, also of 
imported books, will be sent when requested..... 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, |. 


No Other Store. Sixth Avenue and 48th Street, New York. 


MANUAL TRAINING 
TOOLS AND BENCHES 


We issue an 800-page Tool Catalogue, presenting also the 
above line, which we send upon agreeable terms to purcha- 
sers. Mention Catalogue No. 1158. 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & Co. 
NEW YORK CITY, Since 1848 


Vacation being over, and school work resumed. 


MODIFIED: 


All Styles. All Stationers. 


ESTERBROOK’S PENS 


are again in evidence, helping to make copies as perfect as pens can make them. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN MFG. CO. 


26 John St., 
Works: Camden, N. J. 


New York. 


cational work. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE (0, . . . . 


‘How Does the Lead Get Into the Pencil 


HIS has puzzled a great many, but if you would. like to know, so that you can explain 
it to a class, send us this advertisement, together with your name and address, and we 
will send you a little book that tells the whole story. 

interest that can be said about lead pencils. 
end to the different styles of pencils that are being offered to the public. 

Just two little pieces of wood and a stick of graphite and you have that which is found 
in the hands of everyone from the smallest pupil in the primary class to the college professor, 
and from the office boy to the bank president and the railroad magnate. 

If you are a teacher, we will, in addition to the book, send you samples of our pencils 
so you can try them in your school and see how useful they are in the many kinds of edu- 


There is always something of 
It is a never-ending subject, for there is no 


Jersey City, N. J. 


— 
(7 
ESTERBROOK&CO'S. 
| 
| 
| 
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A MIGHTY TRUST COMMITTED BY 
NEW YORK TV 1TS NEW MAYOR. 


George B. McClellan will have more 
than $200,000,000 to spend this year. The 
tremendousness of this amount is seen by 
a few comparisons. It is about one-third 
of all the gold money in circulation in the 
country, and $50,000,000 more than all the 
silver currency. It is a little more than 
one-half of all the national bank notes 
outstanding, and one-fourth the value of 
all the agricultural products exported an- 
nually. it is equal to the combined rev- 
enues of Japan and China, or of Spain and 
Sweden. 

The $200,000,000 In the purse of Father 
Knickerbocker, with which Mayor Mc- 
Clellan and his Tammany assoc:aies are 
intrusted, includes $106,674,955 which has 
already been appropriated for the ex- 
penses of the various municipal depart- 
ments during the ensuing year and $100,- 
000,000 more which the city may spend on 
public improvements. There is the sub- 
way, for example, for which there is still 
au unexpended balance of $9,000,000, and 
the tunnel under the East river, for which 
$3,000,000 has been set aside and only a 
small part spent. With the completion 
of the Williamsburg bridge at a cost of 

“$15,000,000, the sum of $5,000,000 is to be 
spent in addition for the purpose of lay- 
ing out an adequate approach in Manhac- 
tan and in widening Delancey street. 
The Manhattan bridge, between the Wil- 
liamisburg and the Brooklyn bridges, 
whose tower foundations are almost com- 
pleted, will cost $20,000,000, and the 
Llackwell’s Island bridge wiil cost some 
$10,000,000 more. Other projected public 
improvements and their estimated costs 
are as follows:— 
New wharves ..............-. $10,000,000 
Municipal Staten Island ferry 


Municipal Thirty-ninth street 

Riverside Drive extension .... 3,200,000 
Boulevard Lafayette ........ -. 5,000,000 
Livingston-street widening ... 2,500,000 
Flatbush-avenue widening .... 2,000,000 


For the purpose of meeting these ex- 
penses the issue of bonds has been au- 
thorized to the extent of $75,186,273, and 
the budget makes a further provision for 
$25,265,498, to be issued at various times 
next year. The estimated cust of carry- 
ing out plans to which the city is com- 
mitted, to say nothing of expenditures 
which Tammany may think of, is esti- 
mated at $73,750,000. 

The budget for the year 1904, which 
was authorized by the last administration, 
is an increase of $9,500,000 over the budget 
for the preceding year. Of the $106,000,- 
000 appropriated, the mayor controls $60,- 
000,000 more or less directly, according to 
the way he appoints the heads of his de- 
partments. For example, the man whom 
he appoints police commissioner will have 
charge of a department which will cos: 
the city $12,000,000. In a much less de- 
gree Mayor McClellan can make his power 
felt in the Board of Education, which is 
authorized to spend $21,000,000 of the 
city’s money. The entire board of forty- 
six members was appointed by Mayor 
Low, according to the revised charter, and 
Mr. McClellan will not have a chance to 
affect its constituency, except to fill vacan- 
cies, until next December, when* he is em- 
powered to appoint nine new members. 
In the following December he may ap- 
point nine more. In the appointment of 
the trustees of Bellevue and its allied hos- 


IF YOU CONTEMPLATE > 
A TRIP TO THE 


FAR WEST 


Oregon Short Line Railroad 


will afford vou al! the comforts of home 
from SALT LAKE CITY, or OGDEN, 
through HUNTINGTON, ORE., 


Portland, Seattle, Spokane, = San Francisco 


UNEXCELLED EQUIPMENT, 
UNEQUALLED SPEED, 
UNRIVALLED COMFORT. 


OREGON SHORT LINE 


( Yellowstone National Park Line.) 
Write for beautiful souvenir book on the Park. 


D. BE. BURLEY, 
G. P. T. A., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


w= writing to our advertisers, please 
mention “‘ Journal of Education.’ 


Bicycles 


Equipped with two-speed 
gear, coaster brake, and 
cushion frame. 


All Standard Chain 
Models 


Department, 


artford, Oonn. 
* Columbia ” 
“ Tribune” 
“Cleveland” 

Q Crawford 
: “Fay Juveniles 


Western Department, 
Chicago, Ill. 
“Crescent ” 
“ Monarch” 
“Rambler” 
be Imper ial 9? 
“ Crescent 


Juveniles ” 


Catalogues free at our 10,000 dealers’ stores, or any one 
Catalogue mailed on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 


pitals,the Board of Elections, the trustees 
of the City College, the Board of Plumbers, 
the justices of the courts of special ses- 
sions and the city magistrates, Mayor Mc- 
Clellan will only be able to fill vacancies 
now and then, at the expiration of terms 
of office. In all the other ramifications of 
the city government, however, he ap- 
pointed new heads of departments. 

The offices which come under the 
mayor’s jurisdiction to a greater or less 
degree and the sums of money which have 
been appropriated for their departments 
in the budget for 1904 are as follows:— 


Corporation Counsel ........ 460,560.00 
Bridge commissioner ...... 423,038.38 
Water commissioner ..... 4,799,852.23 
Park commissioners ........ 1,999,333.95 
Charities commissioner ..... 1,902,490.16 
Trustees of Bellevue ........ 598,880.78 
Commissioner of Correction 794,350.00 


Health commissioner .... 1,109,391.48 


Tenement House commis- 

Police commissioner ........ 12,030,500.00 
Board of Elections ....... ‘Ss 979,210.00 


Street cleaning commissioner 5,447,712.20 


Fire commissioner .......... 5,968 ,300.28 
349,900.00 
Board of Assessors ......... 30,450.00 
Board of Education ......... 20,913,017.77 
Trustees of City College ..... 293,362.00 
Commissioners of accounts .. 150,500.00 
Civil Service commissioners . 100,000.00 
Board of City Record ....... 667,300.00 
Board of Plumbers ......... 5,154.00 
Courts of Special Sessions ... 167,050.00 
City Magistrates ............ 260,300.00 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup’ has 


been used over fifty years by mothers for ~ 


their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the chi'd, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle, 


TOOLS FOR MANUAL TRAINING 
SCHOULS. ‘ 


There are many mistaken ideas in the 
world, among them that “a poor work- 
man with good tools can do a good job,” 
or that “a good workman can do a good 
job with poor tools.” A third idea, 
which has passed into frequent practice, 
if not into an aphorism, is that a begin- 
ner should not have the best tools. 
There are none others who need them 
so much, and superintendents of manual 
training schools are beginning to wake 
to the fact, and to enquire where the 
best and best assortment of such tools 
can be found. Probably the best assort- 
ment in the country, embracing the best 
domestic and foreign steels, is at the 
great store at 209 Bowery, New York 
city, of Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co. 
The firm is one of the oldest of any 
kind in the city, and has been in its pres- 
ent location for fifty-six years, and for 
twenty years has made a specialty of 
outfits for manual training schools, col- 
leges, and institutions of all kinds. The 
business has not been prosecuted in a 
hap-hazard way, but has been the sub- 
ject of deep and special study as to 
needs and the methods of meeting them. 
Quality is, and always has been, the 
firm’s hobby, and it has never yet sent 
out a poor tool knowingly, or failed to 
replace it if it has been sent unknow- 
ingly. This fact has now become widely 
known. For New York city schools the 
firm furnishes all but a very small per- 
centage of the tools, and sends great 
quantities all over the country. A re- 
cent very large order was filled for 
Texas, bought entirely by catalog. These 
tools are selected, first, with reference 


to quality, and second, with particular 
reference to their adaptability for stu- 
dents’ use. The firm sells, also, wood- 
carving, clay-modeling, and plaster- 
carving tools, and the tools and material 
for Venetian bent iron work, and is 
thoroughly well known by the manufac- 
turing fraternity all over the country. 
The best carving tools to-day in use are 
those made by 8S. J. Addis, of London, 
for whom Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co. 
are the agents. One specially desirable 
set of the Addis carving tools contains 
twelve handled and sharpened pieces. 
Ten of them are gouges and chisels of 
different sizes, depths, and shapes. In 
addition, there is a washita oil stone, a 
washita round-edge slip, an Arkansas 
triangular file, a special Arkansas carv- 
ing tool slip, and a carver’s marker. 
The firm issues a complete, costly, and 
handsome catalog, which it will be glad 
to send to responsible parties, superin- 
tendents, etc. Any one interested in 
this work should address the firm asking 
for catalog No. 1158. 


& 


Nos. 1-2-3-4, Essex Vertical and New 
Slant Pens, sold by G. Franklin King, cor- 
ner Hawley street and Hawley place, Bos- 
ton. are especially adapted for school and 
college use. Thirty cents per gross. Send 
for samples, 


The Overland Limited 


To California via the St. Padl 
and Union Pacific Line. 


Less than three days Chicago to 
California via The Overland Limited 
of the St. Paul and Union Pacific 
Line. This is the time to go to Cali- 
fornia and this is the way. Tourist 
sleeping cars to San Francisco every 
day, and to Los Angeles twice a 


week. Folder free. 


W. W. HALL, 
N. E. Agt. C. M. & St, P. Ry., 
369 Washington St., Boston. 


Branch for New England 
26 Milk Street 


Boston, Mass. 


Silicate and Slate Blackboards 


Send for prices before piacion your orders. 
Try us on yuur next order? Also on Sili- 

cate goods in all iisforms.. Wonderfuiln | 
price, wonderfui in make and durability. | 


Manufactured only by the | 


N. Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO. 


Cor. Vesey and Church Sts., NEW YORK. 


Boston & Maine Railroad 
LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON »® CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 


Through Trains. 
For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of the Company. 


Pr. J FLANDERS, 


Gen’! Pass, and Tkt. Agt. BOSTON. 
INSHIP 
Teachers’ Agency, 
29-A Beacon St., BOSTON. 
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Journal of Education. 


A, E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly ... . $2.50 a year. 


CLUB RATES. 


three or more  « $2.00 a year. 
and one new subscription, . . $4.00 
land two new subscriptions, . . %5.50 


One renewa 
Cush must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time, 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), 
Both papers to one address, 


$1.00 a year 
$300 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


BOSTON: NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
99.A Beacon Street. 10 E. 14th Street. 378 Wabash Ave. 


HOME FOLKS. 


BY FRANK PUTNAM. 


Oh, Riley, with your home folks you’ve won my heart 
entire ; 
I sandek with them by the creek, I join them at the fire. 
They do not shame my shyness with any worldly show— 
The plain folks, the kind folks that you have made me 
KNOW. 
boy 
| met them and spoke them when I was but a 4 
But never saw the pure gold, only the alloy. 
For I was keen to take the road that led toward’ the 


Town, 
Bevond the range of purple hills to where the sky came 


down. 


There were the great folk, the powerful, the wise; 
We were but the toiling hands, they the watchful eyes. 


The Town's ways were strange ways, uncivil and un- 
hind; 

Grace they had but not the grace of, them I left behind. 

For pride I bide among them and make their ways my 
own; 


And in their work am one of them, but in my heart— 
alone. 

House have I and wife have I and babes to bear my 
name; 


I think it like my father’s house, but it is not the same. 


A hunger, deep, unsatisfied, is urging me to roam— 
The long road, the lost road, the end of which is Home. 


The old home, the old scenes—I long for them in vain; 
Tke dear bearts, the true hearts I shall not meet again. 


But sometimes, with your folks, I glimpse the olden 
glow, 
And love them as I never knew I loved them long ago. 
—National Magazine. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Dr. ©. B.Gitpert: It is as true in a practical 
sense as in a philosophical that the teacher is the 
school. 

J E. Morris, Ohio: There is much said about 
morals now-a-days. It was just so when I was a 
hov.—inore said than done, however. 

Stare SUPERINTENDENT F, A. Couton, Indiana: 
The teacher cannot prove his love for his pupils and 
his work in a better or nobler way tian by securing 
through some means a large collection of books for 
his school. 

Gkorce Duptey Calif.: Do not work 
on the basis that the presence of young people in 
school is explained by the fact that they want an 
education, but rather that they need it. Create the 
want and supply the need. 


New York Narrow (editorial ) : In founding a 
school a man’s chief attention seems to be bestowed 
upon the building and material equipment. Salaries 
ire of secondary importance. This is all wrong! A 
school consists of teachers; all else is accessory. 


You could have a aniversity in a barn or large tent. 

Frank M, Leavitt, Boston: It is one of the best 
}rools of the real benefit of manual training that by 
its compelling interest the boy is driven to g've up 


his leisure, often his play, and occasionally, it must 
be confessed, the study of some lesson that he may 
gin time to devote to some constructive problem in 
‘ty either inside the manual training room or at 
ome, 


WHAT COLLEGE MIGHT HAVE DONE FOR LINCOLN. 


A most suggestive and deeply interesting sympo- 
sium, on whether a collegiate course would huve 
given us a greater Lincoln, appeared recenily in 
Success. ‘The opinions expresseu are those of 
gentlemen whose judgment is worthy of regard. 
They are given at considerable length, but their main 
thought will be. found in the brief extracts which 
follow. 

Alexander K. McClure, former editor of the 
Philadelphia Times:— 

“Tancoln’s education was thus almost wholly made 
up of the study of the people. . . . His school edwea- 
tion was extremely limited, but he possessed extra- 
ordinary natural ability, and learned something every 
waking hour of his life. On more thian one occas’on 
he plainly exhibited his contempt for those ab ut 
him who obviously claimed superiority because of 
superior education, and he proved in every instance 
that he was a foeman more than worthy of the steel 
of those who belittled him because of his presumed 
ignorance of a college curriculum. During all the 
many exhibitions of his extraordinary ability, whi‘e 
president of the United States, the never departed 
from the methods which his peculiar education had 
taught him. He thus stands in the history of our 
great Americans as the one whose education was one 
continuous study of mankind from his early boyhood 
until his tragic death. 

“IT have long believed, after an intimate personial 
acquaintance with Mr. Lincoln, that he would have 
fallen short in many of the best attributes of his 
greatness if he had enjoyed good educational advan- 
tages in his boyhood and had become a graduate of a 
college. His studies would have absorbed him and 
entirely changed the trend of his life. He would 
have been great under any circumstances; he would 
have been more polished, and more scholarly, but he 
would have lost much of the most important aitri- 
bute he possessed,—his thorough knowledge of the 
sovereign people whose governmenit and laws he was 
called upon to administer.” 

Chancellor E. Benjamin Andrews, University of 
Nebraska :— 

“Education would also have given Mr. Lincoln 
greater confidence in himself. With it he would have 
been less under the necessity of feeling his way, of 
taking counsel with one and another, and less fear- 
ful, after having acted, that he had not acted well. 
His difficulty in this respect weighs upon all under- 
educated men who are truly great. 

“Still again, had Mr. Lincoln ‘been better elue ited, 
he would have been less given to melancholy, and 
would have enjoyed his mind and ‘himself betiter, 
with a greater power of healthful, mental diver don, 
and more abundant and more worthy food for reflec- 
tion. Thus, quite possibly, he might have achieved 
things in which he failed, and might have brought 
to pass more easily some of the things which he ac- 
complished.” 

William T. Harris, United States Commissioner of 
Education :— 

“ITe possessed what is called a legal or judicial 
bent by nature, (or heredity,) and there was some- 
thing of a real thirst in his mind for laws and judi- 
cial decisions. Were this not the case one wou'd b2 
inclined to say that, if Lincoln had been at college 
and through the regular law school, he might have 
become a distinguished jurist and have been diverted 
by his success in the law from the field of polities, 
and that the nation would have lost his services as 
a great statesman. But the point is not well taken, 
in Lincoln’s case, for he did concentrate (his powers 
with absorbing devotion for many years to law, and 
thie did not cause him to neglect the political ad- 


vocacy of all of the humane causes that occupied the 
minds of his fellow citizens. 

“With this view of the case one could say that it 
is not probable that a higher education would have 
untibtted Abraham Lincoln for the great career wien 
he followed by diverting his powers to preparavory 
work in the more swbtle and minute studies of law. 
In the majority of cases it would have had this eflect, 
but not in his case. On the contrary, he would have 
proved a great leader among his highly educated 
companions.” 

Onancellor M. MacCracken, University of New 
York:—- 

“Juincoln would have been better for the coll ge 
drill enjoyed by the younger Pitt or Daniel Webster, 
it being understood vhat the necessity of making h.s 
own way should have remained upon him with equal 
power. On the other hand, I am free to admit that, 
if Shakespeare or Lincoln had been put under school 
and college taskmasters from the time when he was 
five years of age until he was twenty-five years of 
age, it might have hindered the working of the con- 
siructive imagination or diverted it to comparatively 
unimportant tasks. Given a genius, 1 prescribe, as 
the absolute necessities for the accomplishment of a 
great work by him, the attainment of mental dis- 
cipline, and the acquirement of knowledge and skill 
for his particular mission.” 

President Charles F. Thwing, Western Reserve 
University :— 

“Positively.—a liberal education would have 
liberalized Lincoln, liberal and large and free as his 
mind was. Jt would have given him a larger citizen- 
ship. lt would have helped to make him more com- 
pletely a man of the world. It would have increased 
the number of his relationships. It would have 
opened up to him treasures in the life of the peoples 
of Greece and Rome in which he would have exulied. 
It would have widened his power of appreciation. 
A liberal education would not have made him legs of 
a worthy American, but it would have made him a 
greater human being. It would have opened to him 
new sources of life. . 

“A college education, therefore, would not have 
made Lincoln less Lineoln. It would not have 
given him the “dullness of a lettered brain.” It 
would have enlarged, ennobled, broadened, deepened, 
and heightened his character. Lincoln would have 
still heen Lincoln in any event; but through a liberal 
education he would have become a yet greater citizen 
of the world and of all time.” 

Henry Clews, banker and broker of New York:— 

“Tis decisions on all important matters were based 
on ‘horse sense,’ which was born with him; his nature 
was a natural one,—he was kind of heart, uncouth in 
person, rough in manners, and original in thought. 
Had he been born ‘to the luxury of home life and 1e- 
ceived a college education, it might have revolu- 
tionized his nature and caused him to be hemmed in 
by ‘red-tapism’ and other slow methods of action, re- 
quiring him to consult with others on all great ques- 
tions, and be influenced thereby, instead of deciding 
for himself, which he was always forceful in doing. 

“A college training is eminently calculated t> 
smooth the rough spots and round off the corners of 
a man’s make-up,—to make him polished and poli- 
tic, and that very operation might, in the case of 
Abraham Lincoln, have been the means of destroy- 
ing the rough directness and rugged force which con- . 
stituted important factors in his success.” 

William O. Stoddard, secretary to President Lin- 
coln, 1861--4+:-— 

“T think that a college is but an aggregate of 
means and appliances for the assistance and direc- 
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tion of self-education. Precisely this did Lincoln 
obtain in all the incidents, occurrences, and cireum- 
stances of his life, from childhood. If he had been 
taken out of his own peculiar university during the 
years of a routine course, he would have lost—in 
large part, irreparably,—studies and developments,— 
social. political, personal—on prairie and river, 
which prepared him for his career. I studied him 
during several years, and believe that no college 
course could have inereased his vast and varied edu- 
cation for his appointed work.” 


NOBLEST WORD FOR WOMEN. 


BY BISHOP HENRY C. POTTER. 


It is time that every woman, and especially every 
woman with culture and influence and social power, 
should awaken to the needs of her own sex. If she 
sees that there are wrongs, injustice, social tyrannies 
—and if she will only open her eyes she cannot help 
seeing these—in the punishments that are meted out 
to womanly, as distinguished from manly, errors; in 
the meagre opportunities that are afforded for a wo- 
man’s virtuous and self-respecting independence; in 
the indifference that will not bestir itself to cheer 
and brighten and encourage a working woman’s 
weakness, despondency, and loneliness—if she sees 
all these, or any of these, or more than all these, then 
it is her high privilege, and I urge it upon her, to stir 
from slumberous and sluggish thought, and to so 
speak and so strive in behalf of her sex that she will 
rouse others stronger than herself to speak and strive 
for them as well. 

She should do her duty faithfully and lovingly, 
first of all, to those who are nearest to her; but she 
should remember that the woman who thinks only of 
her own home, and lives only for it, will inevitably 
become a drudge, an idler, or a toy. 

To be truly the “angel of the house” woman must 
resolutely keep and ofttimes use the wings that raise 
her above the house and all things in it. 

{In this hour of so much inane talk about woman 
in the home it is refreshing to have one great man 
speak the truth fearlessly.—Ed. | 


THE BOY WHO DOES WRONG. 


BY C, O. MENCA, WAUKESHA, WIS. 

Homeless boys, and boys that are worse than 
homeless, coming from the mismated wrecked ex- 
euses for homes, crowd our police and justice couris. 
Narrowed lives, with loveless days and hunger of 
body and soul, they have done wrong. Sometimes 
they have done vilely wrong; but who shall say, re- 
membering the pitiful want of their lives, that they 
are criminals. ‘These boys, some of them, come to 
our public schools. Any teacher can find them 
usually somewhere from the third to the sixth grade. 
Overgrown perhaps, perhaps stunted, awkward, arro- 
gant, and quarrelsome it may be from fear; dull in 
hooks, bright and suspicious in everything else; 
bluff and noisy, or perhaps stolid and reticent; un- 
certain in some of these traits, and not very invit- 
ing, but almost always ready with a large bank ac- 
count of devotion and fidelity if teachers could but 
know it. There are so many clean, bright, respon- 
sive and interesting children, that there is often no 
time to care for one of these uninviting but really 
starving boys. Grade teachers are hard working, 
often patient, and almost always ready to make sac- 
rifice of self: but a teacher of the above-named 
grades ought to hold an enquiry meeting with herself 
every time a boy of this description quits school 
without an explanation, but leaving her with a sens> 
of gladness for his quitting. 


College English,—questions on “Sir Roger de 
Coverley Papers,”—wil] be continued in next issue, to 

“ be followed by questions on “Ivanhoe,” ‘Silas 
Marner,” “The Vision of Sir Launfal,” “The Mer- 


chant of Venice,” ete. 


J..¥., Wyoming: I cannot teacher school without 
your Journal. 


MODERN 


LANGUAGE. 


*“ MODERN METHODS IN MUDERN LAN- 
GUAGE TEACHING. —(1). 
BY A, W. JAMES, MIAMI UNIVERSITY. 

If these articles seem to lay much stress upon the 
use of the foreign language in the classroom, let me 
beg the reader at the very outset not to class the 
method advocated with those methods which ignore 
the study of grammar, forbid the use of a word of 
Kinglish, aim to teach a foreign language just as a 
child learns its mother tongue, and whose advocates 
measure the advancement of a pupil by the fluency 
with which he can ask or answer a few questions in 
the foreign language, involving a vocabulary of per- 
haps a few dozen words. In favoring the use of the 
foreign language as the medium of the classroom, | 
do not consider the acquisition of the ability to speak 
that language the chief aim. It as only, incidental. 
I realize that one may be able to speak a language 
fluently within a certain limited range, and still 
know very little about the language; while another, 
who is not able to speak fluently a single sentence of 
any considerable length, may possess a much more 
thorough and comprehensive knowledge of the lan- 
guage. The difference is that the one has gone over 
the little he knows often, and had practice in speak- 
ing, while the other has gone on acquiring and has 
not stopped for the drill in speaking, without which 
fluency is impossible. 

And as to learning the language as a child learns 
its mother tongue—that is setting the mark rather 
low. The idea seems to prevail that a child makes 
rapid progress in acquiring a knowledge of its 
mother tongue. In fact, the child’s progress is very 
slow compared with the progress which students of 
average capacity make with competent instruction in 
a foreign language. A teacher who could not teach 
a bright student more German or French in six 
months than a child learns of its mother tongue in 
several years after it begins to speak, would be a 
failure indeed. 

As has been stated, learning to speak is not the 
principal object in studying a foreign language. 
What is then the principal object? It is impor.ant 
that a teacher of a modern language have a definite 
aim in view. He should know at least what he is 
trying to accomplish. If he knows what he wants to 
do, he may possibly be able to do it. It is not only 
important that the teacher have a definite aim, but 
also that he have an aim worth while. What aim is 
worth while, and at the same time attainable im the 
average school or college course? No doubt several 
benefits are to be derived from the study of a foreign 
language. Knowledge of the grammar of a foreign 
language certainly gives the student a clearer and 
broader view of the principles of language, and en- 
ables him better to understand and use his mother 
tongue. Shall a knowlege of the grammar then be 
the chief aim in studying a foreign language? By 
no means. A knowledge of a certain amount of 
grammar is absolutely necessary to a proper under- 
standing of any language, a more thorough knowl- 
edge of grammar is desirable for many reasons; but 
to make grammar the end of the study is a great 
mistake. Grammar is essentially the means to an 
end, not the end itself. Let no one hastily conclude 
that I am inclined to belittle the importance of 
grammar. Not at all. A student can never learn 
too much grammar. Tle may, and often does, spend 
too much time trying to learn grammar, because he 
or his teacher goes about it in such an unfruitful 
way. The place which the study of grammar should 
oceupy will be discussed in a later article. 

If grammar is not worth while to be made the 
chief aim, why not mental discipline? Mental dis- 
cipline is a rather intangible article, but nobody 
doubts that there is such a thing. Nobody doubts 
that it is a good thing to have, an excellent thing to 
impart to students. In my opinion, just as much 
mental discipline may be obtained from the study of 
German as from the study of Greek. But it occupies 
too prominent a place in the thought of many teach- 


ers. I have heard teachers make the statement that 
students cannot learn much of a language in a year 
or two anyhow, and therefore they aim to teach in 
such a way as to give the students as much mental 
discipline as possible. Such a remark is practically 
a confession of failure on the part of a teacher. 
Mental discipline is a convenient makeshift for such 
teachers; it is something that cannot be measured, 
you cannot examine students in mental discipline. 
If they have failed to learn any German or French, 
at least nobody can prove that they have not secured 
an immense amount of menital discipline. Let us 
hope that they have. My own mind, however, is 
troubled with serious doubts on the subject. For 
mental discipline is a little like happimess,—one is 
likely to secure more of it when looking for some- 
thing else. That is to say, if all the energy had been 
directed toward learning the language as rapidly 
and thoroughly as possible, the results in mental 
discipline alone would have been greater, to say 
nothing of what would have been learned. Two 
persons go out to play tennis, one ‘because he enjoys 
the game, likes to win, his whole effort is direct -d 
toward playing as well as possible; the other because 
he believes it is good for his health, hie has no inter- 
ast in the game, cares not whether the plays well or 
badly, his whole interest is centered on benefiting his 
health. Of the two, which one’s health will be more 
benefited by playing tennis? The former’s, of course, 
and he will learn to play tennis well besides. 

A subject, if there be any such, the study of which 
has no value except as a means of menital discipline, 
is not worth studying at all. Hor there are more 
than enough studies of intrinsic value in themselves 
on which to exertise the mind. If a subject is 
studied in a way which enables the studenit to master 
it, the matter of mental discipline will take care of 
itself. 

The chief aim in studying a language then should 
not he mental discipline. The chief aim should be 
simply to learn the language. “Of course,” some 
one will say, “that is obvious, almost absurdly ob- 
vious.”’ Others may say it is obviously absurd. It 
should seem absurd to not a few teachers, judging 
from the methods used by them and the results at- 
tained. Mor they do not seem to be aiming at such 
an object at all. If they are, they show themselves 
pitifully poor marksmen. 

But what is meant by learning the language? 
Certainly not learning all of it. For no living man 
knows all there is to be known about any language. 
And most emphatically I do not mean learning 
merely enough of the grammar and vocabulary to 
enable the student to work his way at a snail’s pace, 
through a few books with the constant help of a dic- 
tionary, while in his so-called translations into the 
foreign language, the sentences are usually con- 
structed as in English, with the substitution of for- 
eign words. 

By learning a language I mean in the first place 
learning to read it, to read it appreciatively, learning 
to read it so that one can thoroughly enjoy the good 
things written in that language. And if a person 
has really learned to read a language, a sentence in 
that language means something to him at onee. He 
does not have to wait unitil he has worked out an 
English translation. The best things defy transla- 
tion anyhow. If one has learned to read a language 
in the sense in which the word is ‘here used, ‘the bes! 
productions in the literature of that language are 
within his immediate reach. Too often the student 
finds it absolutely impossible, with such training a+ 
he has had, to get at these good things directly. He 
must approach them through the medium of the dic- 
tionary by a very slow and tiresome process. And as 
long as one must make use of the dictionary to any 
considerable extent in order to get tihe literature, he 
never gets the real thing after all. But when on: 
can once read, really read the language, he ‘has foun! 
a new and inexhaustible source of pleasure and cul- 
ture. He is put in immediate touch with the intel- 


(Continued on page 74.] 
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MANNERS AND MORALS*—~(11) 


BY A, E, WINSHIP, 


FASHION. 


In a way etiquette sets the pace for fashion, style, 
and behavior. Each implies a ceremonial code for 
admission to good society. The orthodox view of 
Heaven and the other place, with the array of things 
you cannot do, and that you must do, in order to be 
‘udmitted into theologically good society for ail eter- 
nity, is merely the logical perfection and completion 
of etiquette. Just what shall and shall not be done 
in order to escape the theologically ill-bred for all 
eternity, and in order to feast with the elect, has 
always changed. No two generations in 2000 years 
have had exactly the same ceremonial code for 
Heaven, and no two of the great denominations have 
the same code to-day. If this be true where we are 
establishing the rules of good behavior for eternity, 
how much more must it be true in so slight a matter 
as etiquette. 

It is, then, of the utmost importance that children 
he impressed with the fact that rules of etiquette 
vary in different ages, in different communities, an | 
in different classes in the same community. 

Before going further imto the subject emphasize 
the fact that the most important of all rules of eti- 
quette is that you are to attend to your own good 
manners, and net to those of others, unless it be of 
those for whose good breeding you are responsible. 

If it has been your life-long thalbit to have fruit 
first at breakfast it is exceedingly ill-mannered, if 
you are a guest at a table where fruit is served last, 
to decline it with the remark that you are accus- 
tomed to have it first. This same principle runs 
through all social affairs. At one time when th? 
Prime Minister of England gave a notable dinner 
to Maria Mitchell, the first d'stingu’shed, 


party 
every one at the table 


scholarly American woman, 

did what they had never done before rather than 

have her suspect that she was violating social pro- 

prieties, 
Fashion is that which is fashioned or made and 


relates to the make up, to the shaping. 

Fashion is a feat. 

Mashions lead to factions. 

Anything is fashionable when it has accompl shed 
the feat set for the shaper. .It is fashionable when 
it is In the proper faction. 

Mashion is the etiquette of being made up, or 
shaped, and applies especially to one’s dress, hair, 
hands, and features. 

In essence fashion relates to that which others do 
for your person, or that which they make you do for 
yourself, The dressmaker, the milliner, the ha‘r- 
lresser, the dermatologist, fashion you. The way a 
man Wears his beard, or a woman dresses her hair, 
has nothing to do with etiquette, bearing, or morals. 
It is simply a fashion. 

There is and must be a ceremonial code of fashion, 
only it changes with the seasons. It has not been 
twice alike in 10,000 years. 

In etiquette there is no official board, there is no 
one who can say that this or that shall be thus or so. 
The same is true of one’s bearing, but in matters of 
behavior the change is so gradual that it takes a 
generation usually, and sometimes several genera- 
tions to make wrong right, but the fashions change 
regularly. There is no article of dress that a woman 
can wear two successive seasons and be in the 
fashion. No man eam wear any hati two seasons and 
le in fashion. 

The law of fashion is determined by the accept- 
‘nce by the many of the judgment of the few. Bos- 
(on, Philadelphia, or Chicago sets the fashion for the 
(Iressmakers, milliners of several hundred cities and 
‘oWns tributary to them, but those who set the pace 
lor fashion in those cities spend some time at the 
tight time in New York, and those in New York who 
‘et the pace for alll America in turn go to Paris and 
meet the fashion seekers of London, St. Petersburg, 
Kerlin, and Rome, for Paris has come to be ‘the St. 
Peter of the fashionable world with the keys that 
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swing open the door through which those who are in 
the fashion may enter. 

In fashion, as in etiquette, one must do as do the 
best people where he is. For a woman to dress at a 
horse race in the Devil’s Gulch as you would dress 
for a Horse Show in New York city would probably 
lead to a tragedy. 

Tt is a rare person who can lead the fashions in any 
city. She must come to it by circumstances. ‘There 
must always be a select few with the money, the 
leisure, and the taste te form a social set. Those out- 
side laugh about the Four Hundred, but they are as 
indispensable as deacons and elders in the churches. 
Whoever leads this select few sets the pace for the 
fashion, but she is led by leaders in Boston, and they 
by New York, and they in turn by Par's. Those 
outside the set will follow as near as money, breel- 
ing, and taste will permit. 

Few days will be so profitably spent as the half 
hour talk you give your school on fashion. Be sen- 
sible about it. Show that it must be and why it 
must be. Express admiration rather than con'emp! 
for the woman who is so favored that she can lead 
the fashion of her community. 


A RHYME OF THE MODERN SCHOOL (1904). 


BY ADELAIDE V. FINCH. 


The beautiful and “broad, gray line” 
Is growing very faint. 

It’s surely superseded now 
By water-color paint. 


“Construction” work’s the proper thing, 
Watch-boxes by the score, 

And covers, trays, and cardboard mounts 
Are everywhere galore. 


The blanket-weaving on a loom 
Is very up-to-date. 

But there are cities much too slow. 
I wonder why they wait! 


Then “‘raffia,”’ also, has a place, 
A mighty big one, too. 

In some schools there seems little else 
But basketry in view. 


The sewing lessons once a week 
Ave sensible in plan. 

And cooking, too, I’m bound to say, 
Is much approved by man. 


The Number, when there’s any left, 
Is on the “spiral plan,” 

But “ratio” faddists in the West 
Still lead a gocd-sized clan. 


Development arrested now 
Is guarded ’gainst by all. 
Begin your Number in Grade III. 
The experts loudly call. 


The semi-vertical has come 
Te be the thing to-day. 

The slant of old is seldom seen,— 
’Tis really quite passe. 


Our do, mi, sol, are still on time, 
Gymnastics, too, are here. 

They’re older “fads” that seemed to stay, 
They’re yellow now, and sere. 


What think you of the reading, please, 
With books at every turn? 

Po children truly learn to read 
Before they read to learn? 


Is earth or man the central thought 
In geographic light? 

Can children spell the common words? 
And talk as well as write? 


The correlation of Herbart 
Still holds its mighty sway. 

And children all, both great and small 
Soon apperceive, they say. 


Rut what’s the teacher’s recompénse 
In this year, “naughty four,” 

When things are added day by day, 
Does she have always more? 


Her work is most laborious, 
She early toils, and late, 

With preparation, tests, and ranks. 
Is stipend adequate? 


IN HONOR OF WASHINGTON. 


BY JANE A: STEWART. 


(WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY.) 
An Exercise for Fifty Pupils. 


[Enter Goddess of Fame, Columbia, and Uncle Sam. 
Near Columbia is a large bust (or portrait) of Washing- 
ton. She approaches it.] 

COLUMBIA.—So this is another Washington’s Birth- 
day! The 172d anniversary of his birth! And still we 
meet with the same glad feeling to do honor to his 
memory. 

GODDESS OF FAME.—There is no one in all 
America’s long list of noble men whom you should so 
delight to honor as the great Washington. He is cer- 
tainly the most strong and the most able man in United 
States history. He stands among the foremost of the 
famous men whom the world has seen. 

UNCLE SAM.—That is true. And we have not for- 
gotten this. We honor his life now even more than we 
did a hundred years ago. He is more than ever the 
great national example. 

GODDESS OF FAME.—What have you done to honor 
him? Pray tell me how this great country shows its 
love and pride in its great hero. 

UNCLE SAM.-—-We certainly can do so, most noble 

~Goddess. I think we can prove to you in a short time 
that we have tried to do something not only to keep his 
memory green in the hearts of the people, but also to 
perpetuate his ideals ahd to carry out his plans for his 
country. Can we not, Columbia? 

COL UMBIA.—Yes, that will not be difficult. For on 
every hand in this land, as well as in distant corners of 
the world, is shown the respect in which the great name 
of Washington is held. In the first place, there is no 
name so honored in its geographical use. From the 
crowded city of Paris, where is the Rue Washington 
opening into the Avenue des Champs Elysees, to Wash- 
ington land and Cape Washington in the extreme north 
of Greenland, the great name is honored. There is a 
Washington in Oxford county, Ont. In the mid-Pacific, 
south of Hawaii, is Washington Island; and farther 
south, on one of the Fiji Islands, is Mount Washington. 

UNCLE SAM.—Speaking of geography! Why, in the 
United States we have no less than 296 Washingtons, 
which means more than five for each state, district, ter- 
ritory, and each of the foreign possessions. But why not 
let each section speak for itself? Shall I not call them 
up, Columbia? 

(Columbia assents. ) 

(Uncle Sam rings a bell. March is played. Enter 
children representing the different states and the na- 
tional capital. Each may carry a suitable shield bear- 
ing the coat of arms of the state represented on the state 
flower. They salute the Goddess of Fame, Columbia, and 
Uncle Sam, and take positions in a semi-circle on the 
front of the platform.) 

WASHINGTON (capital).—I am named in memory of 
the great Washington. I am a self-governing city, sub- 
ject to no state, but under the direct control of the na- 
tional government. I have the honor to be not only the 
namesake of Washington, but the seat of the govern- 
ment for which he strove nearly two centuries ago, and 
which to-day holds together the most powerful republic 
on the face of the earth. 

UNCLE SAM.—The first place in the line of states in 
-this celebration is naturally given to the great North- 
west state. 

WASHINGTON (state).—It was not enough that the 
national capital should be named for Washington. The 
great territory of land on the northern Pacific coast 
bears his name. And so does a lake within its borders. 

COLUMBIA.—Now a word from each state in turn. 

ALABAMA.—I have a Washington county. 

ARKANSAS.—So have I, and a town named Washing- 
ton, too. 

CALIFORNIA.—Not only a county, but two towns and 
three townships within my borders are named for Wash- 
ington. And I have, besides, Washington town and 
Washington Corners. 

CONNECTICUT.—I have a town named for Wash- 
ington. 

FLORIDA.—We, too, have named a town for Wasi!- 
ington. 

GEORGIA.—So have we; and a county, also. 

IDAHO.—This state was among the first to call a town. 
Washington. 

ILLINOIS.—In . Illinois there are two townships, a 
county, and a town called Washington. 

INDIANA.—The residents in forty-three townships, 
one county, and two towns in Indiana mention the name 
of Washington whenever they tell where they live. 

IOWA.—Iowa has a county, a town, and forty-one 
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townships named Washington, and Washington Mills 
and Washington Prairie. 

KANSAS.—Six townships, a county, two towfis, afid a 
creek in Kansas bear the name of Washington. 

LOUISIANA.—Louisiana has a parish and a town 
called Washington. 

MASSACHUSETTS.—In the old Bay state we have Mt. 
Washington, and one town called Washington. 

MAINE.—In Maine we call a county, a town, and a 
plantation by the honored name. ¥ 

MARYLAND.—We have also a Mt. Washington, be- 
sides Washington county, Washington Junction, and the 
town of Washington. 

MICHIGAN.—On our map a town, two townships, an 
island, and a harbor are all marked Washington. 

MINNESOTA.—On ours, a county, a town, a township, 
and a lake. 

MISSISSIPPI.—Mississippi’s borders include a county 
and a town named for Washington. 

MISSOURI.—Few states have more cause to use the 
name of Washington than Missouri. There are twenty- 
one townships, a county, and a town which answer to 
the name; besides Washington Centre and Mount Wash- 
ington. 7 

MONTANA.—In Montana there are Washington Bar, 
Washington Gulch, and Mount Washington. 

NEBRASKA.—Nebraska has a Washington county. 

NORTH DAKOTA.—A North and a South Washing- 


ton lake. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE.—A town, a township, and Mt. 
Washington. 

NEW JERSEY.—We have Washington's Crossing. 
Washingtonville, Washington Corners, and Washington 
Place, besides a town afid fivé townships named Wash- 
ington. 

NEW YORK.—The Empire state honors Washington’s 
name in Washingtonville, Washington Mills, Washington 
Hollow, Washington Four Corners, and a county and two 
towns. 

OHIO.—The Buckeye state is proud to say that she has 
forty Washington townships, a county, and four towns, 
besides a Washingtonville, Washington Station, and 
Mount Washington. 

OREGON.—Oregon has a Washington county. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—There is a Mt. Washington in the 
Keystone state, besides twenty-one townships, three 
towns, and a county called by the honored name. 

RHODE ISLAND.—Rhode Island is the smallest state, 
but it boasts a county, town, and village named for 
Washington. 

SOUTH CAROLINA.—A township is named for Wash- 
ington in South Carolina. 

TENNESSEE.—A Tennessee county, a town, and a 
post-office are marked Washington. 

TEXAS.—A Texas town and county. 

UTAH.—A Utah county and town. 

VERMONT.—A Vermont town and county. 

VIRGINIA.—Virginia has a Washington’s birthplace. 
besides a town and county. 

WISCONSIN.—W:sconsin has a county, six townships, 
Washington Island, and Washington Harbor. 

-WYOMING.—There is a Mount washington in 
Wyoming. 

UNCLE SAM.--Will that satisfy you, Goddess? 

GODDESS OF FAME.—It certainly is a fine showing. 

UNCLE SAM.—It is only a beginning. We might call 
up every city in the United States, and point to countless 


streets, par!s, and squares which bear the uame of. 


Washington. But one will be sufficient. Let New York 
speak, the chief metropolis of the land. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Begin in New York, if you please, 
at Fort Washington; waik on down past Washington 
bridge, over Washington Heights, cross Washington ter- 
race, pass through Washington square, cross Washington 
place, and go on down on Washington street to Wash- 
ington market, and you will find the geography pretty 
much “‘Washington” along that entire side of the city. 
In the Bronx is a Washington avenue and a Washington 
Bridge park. In Brooklyn there are Washington park, 
Washington avenue, and Washington place. In Wash- 
ington square is a Washington arch, and the streets all 
about the square are called Washington. On dozens of 
walls and buildings are bronze tablets that display the 
name of Washington, or tell of events with which he was 
closely associated. Then there are the Washington 
Statues. He is in bronze on the steps of the sub- 
treasury in Wall street; on horseback in Union square; 
in Riverside park, near Eighty-eighth street; and with 
Lafayette at 114th street and Morningside avenue. 

COLUMBIA.—That will do for New York. And other 
cities can tell a similar story. Now you have heard from 
our geographical representatives. But there are other 
ways in which we have kept the memory of Washington 
before the people. 

(Enter a sculptor in apron, with mallet and chisel.) 
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PHYSICAL NATURE STUDY.*—(.) 


BY JOHN F. WOODHULL, PH. D., 


Professor of Phy:ical Science, Teachers Co!lege, Columbia University | 
- New York City. 


1.—SOUND 


The student of nature finds his attention con- 
siantly attracted by a great variety of sounds. The 
sensation is produced by rapid vibrations in the ear. 
These vibrations are transmitted to the ear by the 
guivering air. If there were no air we should not be 
able to perceive sound, This cai 
be illustrated by a simple exper:- 
ment, as follows: B in figure 1 
represents a smal] electric buzzer 
euspended in a bottle by copper 
wires which pass through the 
rubber stopper and terminate at 
aandec. A glass tube also passes 
through the rubber stopper, and 
is connected by a rubber tub2 
with a simple air pump. When 
the copper wires from an electric 
battery cell are touched to the 
terminals, a and c, the buzzer is 
heard to ring; but, when the air is pumped from the 
bottle, the sound grows fainter and fainter, until at 
length it becomes entirely inaudible. ‘The hammer 
of the buzzer is seen to be still vibrating, but its 
vibration cannot be transmitted to the ear of the 
observer, because no air surrounds it. If air is 
slowly admitted to the bottle the sound is again 
heard, very faintly at first, but gradually growing 
louder as more air enters. 

(ne may imagine the absolute stillness upon the 
moon where there is no atmosphere. Our own at- 
mosphere constitutes a relatively thin film envelop- 
ing the earth, and, although a few other celestial 
bodies have similar envelops, the vast expanse of the 
universe is characterized by silence. 


Fig. 1. 


* Copyright, 1904, by John F. Woodhull. 


In that region of mature where our study leads us 
sounds are of countless variety. ‘The songs of birds, 
the chirp of insects, the ory of the wild, the sigh of 
the breezes, the roar of the storm, the rustling 
leaves, the purling streams, the beating surf give the 
air no guiet and our ears no rest. ‘This is univer- 
sally accepted as pleasurable. It is nature’s lullaby 
to her children, and the denizen of the city worn out 
by noise of street and din of market place finds the 
songs of nature a peculiar refreshment. 

Every object which emits sound is in a state of 
quivering motion. If the humming bird makes its 
wings vibrate sixty-four times per second, the sound 
may be compared with that which one may produce 
by striking softly the key on a piano which is two 
octaves below middle C. If the bumble-bee makes 
its wings vibrate one hundred and twenty-eight 
times per second, its tone is an octave above that of 
the humming bird. If the hornet stirs the air with 
one hundred and sixty vibrations per second, its tone 
is the third above that of the bumble-bee, and, if the 
honey-bee can produce one hundred and ninety-two 
vibrations per second, its tone is a fifth above that of 
the bumble-bee. This quartette of bass, tenor, alto, 
and soprano furnishes a natural accompaniment to 
the solo of the mosquito producing middle C by two 
hundred and fifty-six vibrations of his wings per 
second. The pitch of a tone is solely a matter of the 
number of vibrations per second, and only those 
tones whoce vibration numbers bear ceriain 
ratios to each other are pleasing to us when sound- 
ing together. The air causes something in our ears 
to vibrate in unison with the sounding body. As the 
pitch of a tone rises higher and thigher its vibrations 
at length become too rapid for the ear to respond to 
them, and thus there are many sounds in nature, 
particularly sounds of insects, to which we are en- 
tirely deaf. : 

Our study next leads us to inquire into the various 
means of producing sound. 


[To be continued. ] 


SCULPTOR.—We have built many enduring monu- 
ments to the noble Washington in our cities and parks, 
embodying his memory in permanent marble. The first 
and greatest monument is the mighty shaft in the na- 
tional capitol, the tallest monument in the world. (The 
city of Washington may step forward and bow, and show 
picture of the Washington monument.) Then there is 
the celebrated marble statue in the central hall of the 
capitol at Richmond, Va., by Jean Antoine Houdon, and 
the imposing monument in Baltimore, on top of which 
is a colossal statue of the greatest American patriot. 
There is no state or city, in fact, where Washington is 
not continually kept in mind by some monument or 
tablet. 

(Enter group of Sons and Daughters of the Revolution, 
Colonial Dames, Washington Memorial Association, etc. 
They may carry tablets.) 

LEADER OF GROUP.—The Sons and Daughters of the 
Revolution, the Colonial Dames, and other patriotic so- 
cieties are doing a share in the great work of keeping 
alive the memory of Washington and the noble traditions 
connected with him. These are seen in the granite tab- 
let under the Washington elm in Cambridge, commemo- 
rating the event on July 3, 1775, when the great general 
took command of the first American army, and in the 
statues and tablets in nearly every town. 

UNCLE SAM.—This is only part of the outward show 
of what we have done to honor Washington. You 
should know that these patriotic people and the hundreds 
of thousands of school teachers throughout our land are 
constantly at work to teach the children about Wash- 
ington, and what he stood for. I am happy to say that 
there is sot an American school boy or girl to-day who 
is not able to‘tell you who George Washington is, and 
what he did to give us a free country and just laws. 

GODDESS OF FAME.—That is the best thing you 
could tell me, friends. The highest honor you could do 
the great Washington is to incorporate into the life of 
the nation the great enduring principles of Christianity, 
uprightness, justice, and peace, of which he was so 
splendid an example. And thus his light shall ever 
shine, to be honored by all men wherever civilization 
and education shall win their way the world around. 

{Curtain.] 


THE GIRL IN THE HOME. 


PREPARED FOR HELENA (MONTANA) SCHOOLS BY 
SUPERINTENDENT R, J. CONDON. 
AN OUTLINE OF WORK FOR GIRLS IN GRADES 7-A, 
8-B, AND 8-A. 


One great problem of education is to teach boys how 


to support the home and girls how to make a home, 

The accompanying outline has been prepared and is 
stbmitted in the hope and with some expectation, that 
if intelligently and conscientiously used it may result in 
a better appreciation of home life by the girls of Helena, 
may make home the centre of their thoughts and in- 
terests; that it may give them some knowledge and skill 
in the art of home-making and housekeeping; and as 
well, give them a better knowledge of themselves and 
their relation to society. 


WHAT A GIRL NEEDS TO KNOW. 


I. In Relation to Herself:— 

1. How to make and care for her own wardrobe. Se- 
lection of material; taste in dress; how to dress for 
difterent occasions; health in dress; simplicity. Im- 
portance of repairing; making over; cleaning clothing, 
removing spots, dusting. A girl’s work basket—what it 
should contain and how to keep it. Laundering—wash- 
ing (use of washing powders, soap, blueing, etc.), starch- 
ing, ironing, folding, airing. 

2. Care of her person—neatness, healthfulness, at- 
tractiveness; care of nails, teeth, hair; bath'ng, toilet 
articles—selection and care; use and abuse of perfumes 
and cosmetics. : 

5. A girl’s room—convenient, attractive. What it 
should contain; how arranged, decorated, and cared for; 
sweeping, dusting, airing. 

II. In Relation to the Family: — 

1, Privileges and duties of a daughter. How to 
lighten a mother’s labor and care. Value and necessity 
of knowing how to care for a household. System, plan- 
ning. 

2. Her relation to brothers and sisters. How to 
make home attractive to the boys. High ideals of 
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woman. Need of self-denial. Sharing pleasures and 
purdens. 
3. Bread making; tea end coffee as beverages; mar- 
,eting; study of raw material; arranging simple menus. 
4. The dining-room; the table, its arrangement and 
care; care of silver, cleaning; table linen; serving. 
© Nursing; care of sick room; what to do in emer- 
cencies—fainting, ordinary wounds, burns, bruises, acci- 
dents. 
ill. In Relation to Her Friends:— 
}. The true basis of friendship; 
3alancing of home and social duties. 
® §ocial life. Different kinds of gatherings; receiv- 
ing and entertaining. Duties of hostess, of guests. So- 
cial functions, invitations, acceptance, declination. 
*° Conduct on the street; at public gatherings. 
IV. Home Decorations: — 
Fitness, usefulness, simplicity, harmony, beauty; mak- 
ing the most of a little. Cultivation of flowers, 
Vv. Occupations: — 
Possible ways of earning money while at home. In- 
dustry: economy of expenditures. 
VI. Homes of other lands and other times considered, 
and compared with the American home. 
VII Importanee of formation of right habits of con- 
duct; care of health; a true life. 


WAYS AND MEANS OF PRESENTING THIS OUT- 
LINE. 

Do not attempt the whole outline at once, nor in just 
the order of topies given above. Let the 
girls of each room organize themselves 
into a club, elect officers, appoint com- 
mittees, and conduct their meetings in 
accordance with simple parliamentary 
practices, changing officers and com- 
mittees frequently that a larger number 
may have a chance to serve. The com- 
mittee in consultation with the teachers 
will arrange for each meeting a program 
including various topics from this ow’ 
line, and other related topics. Don’t scat- 5 


selecting friends, 


The accompanying list of books and magazine arti- 
cles will be found useful and suggestive of others of a 
similar nature. 


REFERENCES. 
BOOKS. 
“Making Home Happy,’ Avery-Stuttle ............ $.50 
“The Art of Good Manners,” Dare ................. 50 
“What a Young Girl Ought to Know,” Wood-Allen . 1.00 
“Nineteen Beautiful Years,” Willard ............... 75 
“Winsome Womanhcod,”’ Sangster ................. 1.25 


The above hooks are published by the “America 
Mother company,” Battle Creek, Mich. 

“Our Business Boys and Girls; Art of Good Manners,” 
Clark-White. 

“Helps for Ambitious Girls,” Drysdale. 

“Go Right On, Girls,” Ryder. 

“The Five Talents of Woman,” Hardy. 

“Chats with Girls on Sélf-Culturs,” Chester. 

MAGAZINE ARTICLES. 

“Girl’s Life Eighty Yeats Ago,” Scribner's, M. 2, 67,169. 

it May Help thé Teache?,” Education 
21, 262, 

— Life, American and English,’ Gilman, Outlook, 
69,174. 

“Girl’s Life in the Eighteenth Century,’ Cosmopolitan, 
30, 502, 

“Memories of an Early Girlhood,” Independent, 55, 
1071-5. 

“How I Devised an Attfactive Kitchen,” Ladies’ Home 
Journal, H. J. 20, 20. =F 

“What One Hundied Girls Would Like to Be,” Ladies’ 
Home Journal, 20, 3-4. Jan. 


The letters and figures refer to Poole’s Index. 


ter your energies. Aim at a definite re-) 
sult and keep at it till you hit the mark. 

If the subject is to be taught in such a 
way that there shall result from it more 
vital living, it should be made real. To 
this end there must be established a 
clcser union of home and school. The 
home must be brought into the school, 
the school is to go into the home. They 
are not to be considered as separate, but as parts of one 
plan of instruction. Teachers and mothers must come 
to know each other, must consult and must co-operate 
to the same end. 

Not only is what is taught in the schools to find its 
application in the home and in society, but much of the 
teaching will be done through the home and society. 

Necessarily, some of the instruction will be given by 
the teacher in talks and in essays, and discussions by the 
class; in the study of magazine and book articles and il- 
lustrations, but this instruction and discussion must be 
“losely connected with the doing of the things taught; 
in actually performing the work—not as school exer- 
cises, but for a real purpose, 

The needle work should occupy about one-half of the 
session. For this work, see separate outline, Visits 
should be made to dry-goods and millinery stores, for 
the purpose of examining material, learning the cost and 
the amount needed for different articles of clothing. 

Visit furniture stores, markets, and grocery stores to 
examine and price the various articles under discussion. 

Visit public buildings—especially the capitol—to study 
the color scheme used in the decorations and furnishing. 
When the convenience, decoration, and arrangement of 
a girl’s room is under discussion, spend the afternoon at 
the homes of some of the girls who are willing to show 
how rooms may be simply and tastefully arranged. 
Many mothers will be willing to place their homes at the 
disposal of the class for an afternoon for purposes of 
demonstration and work in the kitchen, laundry, or din- 
Ing-room. 

. At other times the problem of arranging the furnish- 
ings and decorations of the schoolroom may be practi- 
cally considered. The girls should also formally invite 
their mothers and friends to their schoolroom, receiving, 
*iiertaining, and furnishing light refreshments. Occa- 


read the teachers will receive the girls at their 
lomes, 

Simplicity, genuineness, and the fact that all right 
conduct and true courtesy spring from right motives and 
“eniine kindness should be emphasized throughout all 
teaching. “True worth is in being, not seeming.” 
temember that education comes largely through action, 
‘nd that conduct makes, as well as exhibits, character. 

lind or make opportunities for vital instruction 


through the exercise of right conduct in connection with 
he h subject of instruction; right thinking and right 
ing will result from right acting, 


EDUCATION BUILDING. 


The Education building of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition is of the Corinthian order of archi- 
tecture. It is situated to the left of the main lagoon, 
and this and the Plectricity building are the only 
two buildings facing the Grand Basin with the cas- 
cades and approaches to the terrace crowning the 
hill on which the Art building stands. While not 
the largest in area, its position makes it one of the 
most conspicuous buildings in what has been called 
the main picture of the Exposition, Eames & 
Young of St. Louis are the architects of the struc- 
ture. The building fronts 525 feet on the man 
thoroughfare of the Exposition. The principal en- 
trances are on the axses of the building, and some- 
what resemble the well-known form of the triumphal 
arch. 

Howard J. Rogers, chief of the department of 
education, has charge of the exhibits to be placed in 
this building. 


SEVERE, BUT POLITE. 


Dan was inattentive, restless, mischievous, and had 
finally become so troublesome that he was a hin- 
drance to others in the class. A mild reproof had 
proved ineffectual. Tt was a high school class in a 
recitation room. The door leading into the as em- 
bly room was open. The teacher said, quietly, “Dan, 
will you please shut the door?” The boy was prompt 
to respond and had his hand on the knob about to 
close the door when the teacher said, “Please shut it 
from the other side.’ Dan did so before he fully 
realized the situation. But although he had shut 
himself out he heard the laugh that came from the 
class he had just left.—Selected. 


GEOGRAPHY OF THE DAY. 


A QUEER HITCHING POST. 
A farmer drove into Iola, Kan., and finding all the 
hitching posts taken, tied his horse to a box car. An 
engine coupled on to the car, which was only one of 


many, and started along the line. The horse and buggy 
were dragged along some distance, but a telephone pole 
beside the track demolished the buggy, and another 
broke the horse’s neck. And now the farmer is suing 
the railroad company for damages. 

A NOTABLE EXCURSION. 

The Teachers’ School of Science of Boston and neigh- 
borhood usually holds its Summer school at some inter- 
esting and attfactive locality. Last summer the school 
met in Nova Scotia, and greatly énjoyed the visit to the 
“land of Evangéline.” It is now announced that this 
coming summer it will visit Hawaii, and that on the 
way éither going or returning, it will take in the Yellow- 
stone Park, and the great glaciers of the Selkirk range 
in British Columbia. 

THE TROLLEY SUPPLANTS THE MULE. 


Travelers in Cetitral New York are always interested 
in seeing from the car window the mules towirg tlhe 
cenal-boats on the Erie Canal. But, if the plan fiow on 
foot succeeds, the sight of mules on the long towpath be- 
tweer Buffalo and Albany will fot bé seen much longer. 
It is intended to tow the eafial boats by an electric 

motor. This method has been tried 6n 

the Miami Canal in Ohio, and the section 
of forty-two miles between Cineinnati 
and Dayton is in successful operation. 
_ And now the same method is to be tried 
in New York state, as one among the 
many improvements of the Erie Canal. 


A LENGTHY SHIP JOURNEY. 

A vessel arrived at one of our North 
Atlantic ports the middle of January, 
that had sailed from northern Chile the 
, nineteenth of November last. She had a 
‘load of nitrate from the famous nitrate 
district which Chile took from Peru 
after the war between them. This vessel 
skirted the western coast of South 
America, came through the Straits of 
Magellan; called at Montevideo in Uru- 
guay, for water and_ guplies; then 
touched at Bahia, Brazil, and at the 
island of St. Thomas in the West Indies. 
Off Cape Hatteras she encountered a fear- 
ful gale, but weathered it safely, and reached port after 

two whole months in Pacific and Atlantic Oceans, 


A GATHERING IN JERUSALEM. 


The Sunday school workers here and abroad have re- 
solved to hold a great convention just after Easter this 
year in Jerusalem. The American delegates wil have 
the oppertunity of seeing Gibraltar, Algiers, and Alex- 
andria, on their way to Palestine. Jaffa is the port in 
the Holy land where the steamer will land them, and 
they will go by train from there to Jerusalem. Pil- 
grims themselves, they will see thousands of pilgrims 
from all over Europe, who visit Palestine about the 
the Easter-tide, to take part in the festivities of that 
season, and to bathe in the storied Jordan. 


THE TIP OF SOUTH AMERICA. 

W.S. Barclay writes most entertainingly in the last 
number of The Nineteenth Century of “Life in Tierra 
Del Fuego.” This large island, south of the Straits of 
Magellan, is now owned jointly by Argentine and Chile. 
The chief tribe of Indians on the island are the Onas, 
and Mr. Barclay seems to think: very highly of them, 
wild and untamed people though they are. They live 
outdoors all the year, and sleep soundly in a snow-drift. 
They never drink “firewater,” but always the cold 
water from their snow-clad hills. They hunt the 
guanaco, which is practically their only food. They 
are not sailors at all, though the sea is in their neighbor- 
hood. They are not cannibals, though they are fre- 
quently on the point of starvation. And they are fond 
of each othe:, true in their domestic relations, and with 
a species of socialism in their communities. Whoever 
kills an animal may not keep it for his own use, but 
must deliver it entire at the camp. “It is a manly rule,” 
says Mr. Barclay, “and is rigidly enforced.” The hear- 
ing cf the Ona is “as acute as a stag’s,” and his powers 
of vision almost incredible, as he is able “to see as far 
with the naked eye as the white man with a good field 
glass.” 


“Che World Stands Aside to let a man pass if be Knows Whither be is 
Going.” 
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National Educational Association, June 28 to 
July 1. 


Department of Superintendence, Atlanta, Febru- 
ary 23, 24, 25. 


There is still a search for “the real Carlyle.” Ii 
is as difficult to know him in death as in life. 


More and more do the Philadelphia teachers de- 
serve credit for the character and intensity of th:ir 
campaign for adequate salaries. 


There is no more excuse for rural schools to go-as- 
you-please without a uniform course of study for the 
country than there is for city schoo's to so mis- 


behave. 


USE THE ROD? 


There are 257 principals of boys’ schools in New 
York city who report in favor of resort to corporal 
punishment with boys who prove too difficult to 
handle by present means, and but twelve think it 
wise to cOntinue the total disuse of the rod. 

None favor the old-time use of the rod miscel- 
laneously. They report that last year there were 
6,779 boys who were unruly because resort to the 
rod was impossible, and that 2,748 others had be- 
come habitual truants. The 257 principals of boys’ 
schools recommend: “Nhat any pupil who upon trial 
by the proper authorities is adjudged unamenab t » 
the prevailing method of discipline shall thercaft:r 
be deemed subject to corporal punishment, to be ad- 
ministered by the principal or by some teacher 
designated by the same.” 

There will never be indiscriminate use of the rod, 
but there are few teachers, relatively, who can dal 
wisely with an obstreperous child without the pOs- 
sibility, as a last resort, of resorting to the wwe of 
the rod. 


TENURE OF OFFICE. 

For nearly twenty years Massachusetis has pro- 
vided for tenure of office for teachers, and it is not 
easy to realize how large a portion of the teachers of 
the country are still deprived of this luxury. In New 
York state they have begun to campaign for a tenure 
of oflice law. At a meeting held in Penn Yan last 
May, a committee was appointed which has reporce.l 
as follows:— 

“Believing that the present system of annual ap- 
pointment of teachers throughout the state is un- 
businesslike in principle; detrimental to the best in- 
terest of our schools and tends to humiliate those 
engaged in teaching; 

“And knowing that legislation has effected a more 
permanent tenure of office in New York city, and 
has greatly increased the efficiency of the teaching 
force of that city, 

“We the members of the Interlake Council of 
Schoolmen, would respectfully ask the co-operation 
of the State Council of School Superintendents, the 
State Associated Academic Principals, the State 
Teachers’ Association, and the Grammar School 
Principals’ Association to unite in formulating and 
urging the necessary legislation at the next session 
of our state legislature of such a measure as will give 
to the teachers of the state a more permanent tenure 
of office. 

“Among other things we believe the bill should 
provide for the following:— 

“First—That no teacher, after service in the same 
school for three successive years, shall be removed 
except for cause. 

“Second—This act should apply to all cit es, all 
incorporated villages, all union free school districts, 
and all districts organized under Special Act of the 
State Legislature. 

“Third—-That this act shall apply to all teacher: 
who have already served three years, and who re- 
ceive their next regular appointment.” 

Rightly approached and wisely handled the present 
assembly of New York will make provision for th’s 
without hesitancy. There is not an argument: that 
can be made against it that will hold for a minue 
in the face of a man who can skillfully state the fae s. 


THE CALIFORNIA CAMPAIGN. 

The Stockton Record is making a lively campaign 
for higher salaries for teachers, in which other 
papers are joining heartily. Here are stray sentences 
from its editorials:— 

“California’s governor has one quality not always 
found in pwblic life; he has the courage of his con- 
victions. ‘Our school teachers ought to be batter 
paid,’ is his fearless assertion. No branch of the 
public service demands more, or pays less. 

“The figures show that during the last school year 
in the county schools of San Joaquin countty, ‘a large 
proportion of the teachers receive but $60 per 
month for an eight months’ term, making an annual 
income of just $480—-an average of but $40 per 
month.’ 

“From this must be paid living expenses, which 
wi'l average at least $20 per month, leaving the other 
$20 for clothes, profes-ional literature, church 
charity, amusements, summer outing,. support of 
family and deposit (7) for the rainy day that comes 
even to the school teacher! 

“Although teachers are paid for from six to ten 
months in the year, they «must eat, drink, and b> 
clothed during the remainder of the twelve months. 
They must dress reasonably well. They must take 
educational journals, buy books, attend Icciure:, 
county institutes and summer schools—in short, 
keep up with the times; all of which costs money. 

“In the good old days of the ‘little red schorl- 
house,’ when ‘lickin’? and ‘larnin’’ went hand in 
hand, the standard of education set for the school- 
master was not high. As time went on standards 
were raised. First a grammar school training was 
demanded of the teacher; later a high scho | or 
academy education, while now the demand has been 
raised to include a normal school or university 
training. All this requires not only money, but 


years of preparation. Furthermore, the standard of 
living has been raised the country over. It costs 
from fifteen to thirty per cent. more to live now than 
it did ten years ago, yet, with rare exceptions, the 
salaries of teachers have kept pace with neither the 
increased cost of living nor with the higher standard 
of preparation demanded by school boards. 

During the past twenty-five years wages in the 
diferent occupations, always excepting teaching, 
have advanced from 50 to as much as 200 per cent. 
To-day in Stockton, as shown in the local columns 
of the Record a few days ago, stone cutters receive 
$4.50 per day, plumbers $4, brickmasons $6, helpers 
$4, carpenters $3.50 and $4, according to class of 
work, cornice men $5, electricians $4 and $5, p!as- 
terers $7 for the foreman and $5.50 for helpers, 
marble men $5 and $6, painters $4, Jathers $3.50 
per thousand, All these occupations are better paid 
than is the grade teacher. If such salaries as are 
given grade teachers in San Joaquin county were 
offered the plumber, the painter, the brickmason, 
the hod carrier, the plasterer, or the carpenter, a 
strike would follow inside of twenty-four hours.” 


CHICAGO PROBLEMS.—(I1.) 


The vita] feature of the American public school 
idea is not that it is free to all, is not that the schools 
are supported by public taxation, is not the method 
of choosing or edueating teachers, is not in the 
supervision or administration, but is rather its 
adaptability. There are no two states that have the 
same system or even the same general means of ac- 
complishing the same ends. The schools, their 
hours, studies, methods, means of support, super- 
vision, and administration vary greatly. 

The schools are public, are for the public as it is, 
and not as, theoretically, it should be. 

Every attempt to unify it, to idealize it, is an at- 
tempt to un-Americanize it, and by some strangely 
good fortune, all who seek thus to wreck it by mis- 
guided zeal are men and women without appreciable 
influence. 

In some states the school funds are raised solely 
by local taxation. The community pays all of its 
bills. In others it is divided between the local com- 
munity and the state. In others it is wholly county 
or state support. Jt adapts itself all the way from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

In many states, as Dr. Schaeffer says of Pennsyl- 
vania, “law is the schoolmaster.” Leaders and 
specialists create a sentiment with persons of in- 
fluence, and by some means, by any means, secure 
the passage of a law, the best possible, and then by 
enforcing that law educate the people to its observ- 


ance, 


In other states, like Massachusetis, however, a 


mandatory law is rare, especially in educational 
affairs. A school law is permissive until about nine- 
tenths of the people observe it as a privilege, and 
then a compulsory law completes the work. 

The old prudential districts were permissively 
abolished, and when but four towns refused to ac- 
cept the privilege it became mandatory. Super- 
vision was permissive until 97 per cent. of the popu- 
lation had such supervision, and then the other 
three per cent. came in by force. 

The beauty and the glory of the American public 
school idea is that it is without uniformity, but is, 
rather, adaptable to all local necessities. Even in 
the same city some schools have two half-day ses- 
sions and others one session. In some cities entirely 
different text-books are provided for the same grade 
in different sections of the city. 

It must never be forgotten that ours is a public 
school, that it is for the public. There have always 
heen theorists, pure and simple, who have sought 
mechanical regularity and uniformity im all the 
schools of a city. There is a city in which onc 
school is composed solely of Finns, not one in ten of 
whom knew a word of English wpon entering; an- 
other is composed wholly of French Canadians, and 
almost equally ignorant of English; ome school 
comes from homes of poverty, while others have 
children from well-to-do, highly intelligent English- 
speaking homes. There have been men who would 
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make every one of these schools lock step with every 
other one; there are others who do the most possible 
for each section according to its conditions. The one 
man likes the mechanics, the other life; the one is 
seeking the beautiful angles of the crysials, the other 
the graces of the cells and fibres of the living 
organism. The roughest section of a caterpillar be- 
comes the rarest tracery of art under a microscope, 
while the keenest edge ever put upon a razor looks 
like a stone wall under the glass. 

Chicago’s greatest educational problems are, first, 
to avoid the deception that a mechanica! polish to 
her systam is attractive, or that it can be crystallized. 
Second, to seek by henest adaptation the really 
artistic. genuine life of constructive cells, to fit her 
children in the schools for the great and noble 
organism of the most wonderful city in history. 


NEGRO EDUCATION IN THK SOUTH* 

very ray of light on the Negro problem of the 
South is a luxury. If there is “a path of blue, for a 
suibeam to sparkle through,” every friend of 
humanity will rejoice. In the dense darkness of the 
hour more depends upon who says it than wpon wha: 
is said, and more upon where he lives than upon who 
he is. The Journal of Education does not discuss 
this question, because it is published in the Nortl., 
and any utterance would be discounted by the only 
people whom it is worth while to influence. ‘There 
is no solution of the Negro question except at the 
hands of the wise, conscientious, courageous people 
of the South, mostly these must be white persons. 
‘There is little to be hoped for from the conservatives, 
nothing from politicians, and only harm from the 
cranks. It is a hard case. 

Out of the darkness comes one ray of hope throug! 
two notable addresses in the South, by an able man, 
who ig a jurist of high repute, who is conscientious 
and courageous, and lives and praciises law in 
Louisiana. 

It were well if these sentiments could be heard or 
read widely in the South by those who do not get ex- 
cited over such matters. We quote quite at length, 
taking stray paragraphs for our purpose. We let 
him speak for himself:— 

“Some men of fine intelligence are too ready to 
despair of the benefits, the moral and intellectual 
advantages of education to the negro race. I am 
constrained to believe that these men are blinded by 
race prejudice, or suffering from a restricted per- 
~onal narrowness. Within one generation of slavery, 
with no adequate teachers, with all the obstacles and 
horrors of the period of Reconstruction, when one 
side strove to make the negro politically dominant, 
and the other side fought to restore him to a condi- 
tion of slavery, how can it be said that negro educa- 
tion has had a fair trial? 

“The Southern states have continued to tax them- 
selves for the support of negro schools, but in many 
places the funds raised for this purpose have been 
indifferently and unfairly applied by competent or 
partisan school boards, and this evil is on the in- 
crease. Besides, there is the sore evil of want of 
competent and suitable teachers for negro schools 
and decent schoolhouses to teach in. It has long 
since been inflexibly decreed by unwritten law that 
white teachers must not teach negro schools. There- 
fore, these schools must be and are taught by negro 
teachers only, who are necessarily inferior teachers, 
in most cases. This inferiority arises from charac- 
ier, preparation and environment, all of which must 
he slowly overcome. 

“Tt has been often said by shallow quidnunes, that 
‘ducation of the negro spoils a good farm-hand; and 
it has been well replied that it makes a good farm- 
head in place of a farm-hand. Even now, no fair 
nan will deny that the negroes do better work and 
ore work than when they were slaves. 

“Educated labor earns most and pavs best, no 
latter whether it is white or black. This is true, 
whether the education be manual or mental, or a 
proper and harmonious combination of manual, 


a.twe Addresses on Negro Education in the South.” By A. A. 
‘unby of the Louisiana bar. New Orleans: H. C. Thompson. 


moral, and mental training. This is a statistical 


‘axiom which the most stupid dare not deny. Every 


competent observer in the South is bound to agree 
with me that enlightenment emancipates the negro 
from superstition, uncleanliness, vice, and idleness. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


Russia’s reply to Japan is still delayed, but reports 
from St. Petersburg are to the effect that it will be 
a plain and categorical refusal to concede anything 
further. Japanese impatience with Russian procras- 
tination was reported to have found expression in a 
direct demand for an answer, but this report is 
denied, and is probably unfounded. Both powers 
are pushing their war preparations, and Japan is 
taking measures for a large increase of revenue by 
heavier taxation. A spirit of patriotism appears to 
pervade the masses of the Japanese, not unlike that 
which was manifested by the French people when 
they took the money out of their stockings to pay 
the German indemnity. It is probable that Japan, 
for a time at least, will have no difficulty in raising 
all the money she needs at home. In Korea, an ex- 
plosion may occur at any moment. A street riot at 
Seoul, in which natives attacked Americans because 
a car on an American owned trolley line had killed 
a Korean, was quelled by the aid of American 
marines, but may be followed by like ebullitions not 
so easily suppressed. 

* 

The coroner’s jury at Chicago, which has been in- 
vestigating the causes of the Iroquois Theatre fire, 
did not content itself with apportioning the rcspon- 
sibility among the managers and employees of the 
theatre, but went higher, and held Mayor Harrison, 
the superintendent of buildings, the chief of the fire 
department, and other city officials for appearance 
before the grand jury for criminal neglect of duty. 
This is a sharp reminder that city officials of high 
or low degree who allow the laws to go wnenforced, 
whether through favoritism or carelessness or for 
corrupt reasons, cannot escape accountability when a 
catastrophe occurs. Although the Chicago city 
counci] has been busy with the framigg,of a new 
theatre ordinance, there is little doubt that the o'd 
ordinances, if they had been enforeed, would have 
diminished the disastrous results of the fire, if they 
had not averted them altogether. The lesson of the 
Chicago disaster is less the need of new laws than 
the heed of a better enforcement of law. 

* * * 

Whitaker Wright, the notorious English “pro- 
moter,” whose extradition from this country for trial 
in England made a stir last year, was sentenced to 
the extreme penalty of the law, seven years’ penal 
servitude, by the London court January 26, and 
an hour later fell dead in an anteroom, from poison 
self-administered. It was an unexpected and tragic 
but not unfitting end of a career which had been 
marked by perfect unscrupulousness, and had 
brought financial ruin to thousands, and disgrace t> 
not a few. Altogether, the properties which Wright 
financed, and whose securities he floated by the aid 
of distinguished names in his directorates and by 
fraudulent representations, had a market value at 
one time of more than $60,000,000. The collapse 
was more complete and disastrous than that of any 
swindle since the “Great Mississippi Bubbl:.”’ 
Wright spent money like a prince while fortune 
smiled on him, but he died almost friendless, and a 
convicted felon. 

* * * 

The House has passed the Pure Food bill, which 
is intended to protect consumers from injury 
throught the sale of impure, adulterated, or falsely 
labeled food products. Legislation of the last Con- 
gress applied these prohibitions and safeguards to 
imports, and the section of the Agricultural Appro- 
priation bill which contained them has occasioned 
the holding up of considerable consignments of 
goods prepared for the American market by un- 
scrupulous. foreign manufacturers. But it is mani- 
festly of little use to shut out unsuitable food im- 
ports, if American manufacturers of or dealers in 
such products are to be allowed to continue un- 


checked the dishonest or dangerous practices which 
are forbidden to their foreign competitors. The new 
bill, which it is hoped the Senate will accept, is meant 
to reach this evil. A clause of the bill which made 
it necessary for the prosecution to prove that viola- 
tions of the law were wilful was properly stricken 
out. 
* * * 

King Edward has done a wise and tactful thing in 
directing the release from prison of Colonel Arthur 
Lynch, who commanded the Irish brigade against the 
British in the South African war, and afterward was 
elected to Parliament by an Irish constituency, and 
on entering England to take his seat was tried for 
high treason and sentenced to imprisonment for life. 
He had been in prison just a year; and with his re- 
lease the Irish prisons are without any political 
prisoner, for the first time for years. The king’s act 
of clemency is not in the form of a pardon, and 
Colonel Lynch therefore will have no right to vote or 
to hold office, but in other respects he will enjoy 


‘complete liberty. ‘There was nothing to be gained 


by holding him any longer in prison; and passions 
have cooled a good deal since he was sentenced. 


The revolutionary movement in Uruguay, in 
which, at last accounts, affairs were going rather 
disastrously for the revolutionists, is more interest- 
ing than some of the factional contests which take 
place in the Latin-American republics, which often 
represent nothing more than the desire of one 
would-be dictator to depose an actual one. In 
Uruguay, the revolutionary party is a reactionary 
one. It does not approve of foreign ideas, and is im- 
patient of a centralized government. In the early 
sixties, it was in power, but it was driven out, and 
ever since has been striving, sometimes by revolution 
and sometimes by pacific methods, to get back. 
Some years ago, it was conceded something like 
minority representation, but it has now taken up 
arms because it claims that the arbitrary conduct of 
the president deprives it of the fruits of the con- 
cession. 

* * 

Little has been heard of the proposed reforms in 
the interest of the Russian peasants since the Czar 
issued his manifesto on. the subject in March of last 
year. But now an imperial ukase has ordered the 
assembling of government conferences to elaborate 
new peasant laws in accordance with the Czar’s 
promises. The leading Russian newspapers profess 
to regard this movement as the greatest step for the 
improvement of the condition of the peasantry since 
the emancipation of the serfs. Among the aims in 
view in the proposed laws are the harmonizing of 
existing peasant legislation with modern require- 
ments; the reorganization of the courts in order to 
expedite the settlement of village disputes; the 
definition of individual rights relating to communal 
lands; the settlement of disputes between the peas- 
ants and neighboring Jandowners; and the discovery 
of means for stimulating individual enterprise and 
the adoption of modern farming methods. The last 
is not the least important, for farming methods in 
Russia are extremely primitive. 

* 

The fiscal campaign in England waxes hotter from 
week to week. The Duke of Devonshire, who was 
slow to leave the Balfour ministry, but who carries 
more weight than many more impetuous men, is now 
leading an active free trade propaganda, and is per- 
haps the most vigorous opponent that Mr. Ohamber- 
lain has. It is thought by some careful- observers 
that he will carry with him in his secession from the 
government probably one-half of the Liberal- 
Unionists and one-fourth of the Conservatives. 
The most interesting recent development is a frater- 
nizing between the Duke and his followers and the 
Liberal leaders, which points to a general breaking 
up of parties in the near future, and a new grouping 
on new issues. This tendency would be accelerated 
were it not for the troublesome education question 
which cuts athwart the new alignments. The Non- 
conformists have no liking for the Duke, who was 
the chief author of the Education Act. 
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lectual life of another great people. His mental 
horizon expands, his sympathies broaden, his whole 
life is made richer. It is a constant delight to the 
successful teacher of language, to watch the interest 
of bright students as this new world is opened up to 
them. The chicf aim should be then to teach the 
student to read the language in such a way as will 
unlock for him the storehouse of the literature of 
that language, and give him free access to the treas- 
ures to be found there. 

This, it seems to me, is an aim well worth while. 
And it is an aim which appears worth while to the 
students. You cannot get students very much ex- 
cited about the mental discipline they are supposed 
to obtain from a study. Nor can you kindle a very 
bright flame of enthusiasm, if the students expect to 
be forever chained to the grammar and dictionary. 
But if they have a reasonably certain and not too 
distant prospect of being able to cast aside these 
crutches, and walk about freely in the field of Ger- 
man or other literature, as the case may be, the out- 
look is different. The ability to read and enjoy lit- 
erary productions, not disconnectedly, a few pages a 
day, but fifty pages or more, a whole story or play at 
a time, seems an object worth working for. When 
the students of the beginning class see the students 
of the second year and third year taking books in the 
foreign Janguage from the college library and read- 
ing them, one after the other, not because they are 
required to do so, but because they enjoy the books, 
it is not difficult to stimulate an interest in the study, 
which rises to enthusiasm with the brighter students 
as thev see themselves gradually nearing the realiza- 
tion of their hopes. 

Along with this ability to read the language, which 
is considered the chief aim, the student should ac- 
quire a knowledge of grammatical forms and syntax, 
which will enable him readily to translate simple 
English prose into the foreign language. . 

The statement was made above that the teacher 
should have a definite aim, an aim worth while, and 
one which is at the same time attainable. No doubt 
all will agree that the aim set forth above is a worthy 
one, but some may doubt its being attainable. No- 
body can prove on paper that it is. Only a practical 
test in the classroom can furnish the proof. In later 
issues of the Journal, different methods will be com- 
pared. The conclusions arrived at by the writer 
after several years of experimenting with different 
methods of instruction for elementary classes in 
German will be given. An effort will be made to 
give a fairly clear idea of the method now in use in 
the German department of Miami University. Since 
this methed has beerr employed, results have been 
obtained far in advance of what had ever been ac- 
complished before. The uses and abuses of trans- 
lation will receive some attention. The importance 
of the elementary work, on the results of which the 
value of the more advanced courses depends, will be 
emphasized, and attention called to the mistake 
which many leading institutions are making in the 
attitude they assume toward the elementary work. 


TAKE YOUR CHOICE. 


A writer in Lippincott’s tells of a young teacher who 
had taken special pains to implant a knowledge of 
United States history, who could but feel that much good 
seed sown had fallen on stony ground when at the final 
examination the question, “What character do you like 
best, and why?” brought forth the following astonishing 
replies:—- 

“Andrew Jackson, because he whipped the British 
with an old hickory.” 

“Grant, who was elected president twice and around 
the world once.” 

“I like Monroe for doctrin’ the people and Jackson 
standing on a stone wall, and fell dead.” 

“Lincoln, who was shot and killed standing in a 
booth, and died saying, Jefferson survives, I am con- 


tented.’ ” 
“De Soto. who waded in the Mississippi up to his 
elbows and there found his grave.” 
“Old General Putnam, who left his ox and his ass in 
the field and went and beat the British.” 
“The redoubtful John Paul Jones, because he said, 
‘We'll beat them British or bust,’ and then did it.” 


SOME SIMPLE PROOFS FOR WELL- 
KNOWN PROPOSITIONS. 


BY ROGER SPRAGUE, BERKELEY, CAL, 


No proposition in plane geometry ever appealed 
to the writer as more difficult to learn or more easy 
to forget than the well-known one: “To divide a 
given line in extreme and mean ratio,’—the Golden 
section, as the Greeks termed it. 

The time-honored way of treating the problem, 
and the way in which it is nowadays treated in our 
standard texts on elementary geometry, namely:— 
Beman and Smith, Venable, Chauvenet, Went- 
worth,—is to give the construction empirically first, 
and then to justify it by a more or less complicated 
proof, but not to give any clue as to how the con- 
struction was obtained. 

The problem is to divide a given line so that one 
segment shall be a mean proportional between the 
whole line and the remaining segment. Solve alge- 
braically first. 

Let a = length of given line. 

Let x = length of segment which shall be a mean 
proportional. 

Then (a—x)=length of remaining segment, 
and x* =a (a—x) 
x?t+ax—a’=0. Vi +)? +a’ 

Now the problem is reduced to the construction of 
the roots of a quadratic equation, and the reasons 
for the time-honored construction are at once appar- 
ent to the dullest comprehension, for if we erect a 
perpendicular, BC,=$ at the extremity of AB 
=a, and join AC, AC must necessarily be equal to 
\ Gy +a’, .And the reason for the next step is 
also plain; for if we describe a circle from C as 
centre with § as radius, cutting AC in D and E, 


AD will necessarily equal — $+ ($)?-++-a? and 
A E will equal (in absolute value) — § — \ (3)? + a’, 


The above method simplifies quite a class of prob- 
lems. For example:— 

To divide a given line so that one segment shall 
be a mean proportional between another line and 
the remaining segment 

Let a=the length of the line which is to be 
divided. 

Let b = the length of the other line. 

Let x =the length of the segment which shall be 
a mean proportional. 

Then (a—x)=the length of the remaining 
segment. 

x? = b (a— x) 

x*+bx—ab=o 


=—$4V (34a) 

lt is evident that the construction of roots might 

he effected in various ways. Perhaps the following 
is as good as any. 


cr 


Let AB=a,BC=b. Bisect BC at D. On AD 
(=a-+ 3) describe a semi-circumference, With a as 
radius and D as centre describe an arc cutting the 
semi-circumference at E. With E as centre and » 
as radius describe a circle cutting A E at F. : 

Very simple geometrical proofs of the trigo- 
nometrical formulae for the sine and cosine of the 
sum and difference of two angles can be based on 
the formulae: “The square on any side of a triangle 
equals the sum of the squares on the other two sides 
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minus twice their product multiplied by the cosine 
of the included angle,” and “The area of a triangle 
equals one-half the product of any two sides in 
the sine of the included angle.” ; 
As both of these latter formulae can be deduced 
at the very commencement of trigonometry, and as 
both have been already deduced and used in plane 
geometry in slightly different form, “The square on 
any side of a triangle equals the sum of the squares 
on the other two sides plus or minus the product of 
one of those sides and the projection of the remain- 
ing side on it according as the angle between them 
is obtuse or acute”; and, “The area of a triangle 
equals one-half the product of the altitude by the 
hase,”—it is perfectly legitimate to base the re- 
quired proofs on those formulae, thus:— 
J=x, OD=x. 
¥ 5 AC=y, BD=y* 
OA=r, OB=r, 


A 


To find cos 
(a —b) { 
Take one | 
side of a as ax 
is of X, and | 
lay off angle 
AOX = b 
Then AOB 
= (a—b) 
Join AB 
(1) s*=AH*’+ = (x,—x,)*+(y,—y, )? 
= (xi +yi) + (xi -2x,x,—2y,y, 
(2) But s* =r} +r? —2r, r, cos (a—b) 
Equating the right-hand members of the above 
equations and cancelling (x?-+-y?) against r? 
and y? ) against r?, we get 
(3) r, T, cos (a—b) =x, y, 
(4) cos (a—b) = *1 4.91 Vo 
r, 2 
(5) = cos b cos a + sin b sin a 
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COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC. By Maude L. Rad- 
ford. New York: Hinds & Noble. Cloth. 390 pp. 
This is an exceptionally vigorous, progressive and sen- 

sible book for the schoolroom and for anyone who by 

himself wishes to tone up his style. 

This is one of the few books that is made for the pur- 
pose of helping any one to write. Many of the rhetorics, 
I had almost said, most of these text-books, are written 
for the purpose of studying how other people do not and 
cannot do it, and most of the rest are written to show 
one what not to do. It seems to have been the ideal of 
the traditional professional rhetorician that in order for 
a wan to write well he must be impressed with the fact, 
first, that good writing consists in making no mistakes;, 
second, that even great writers make mistakes; third, 
that you are making mistakes every time you speak or 
write, and therefore, your case is hopeless. 

Miss Radford has defied the traditional rhetoricians’ 
nonsense, and for 322 pages is helpful, direct, and inspires 
courage without wasting time in making balky students 
by nagging them with faulty sentences. This is re- 
treshing in the extreme, and makes one think it pcssible 
for a teacher of rhetoric to be sane. 

Better than all these qualities is the fact that she puts 
in text-book form, with a plainness that any writer can 
understand, the modern idea long prevalent with teach- 
ers of real English, that the paragraph is the unit of 
force, skill, and style. 


A concrete example is worth more than indefinite com-— 


mendation. ‘ 
“Write a theme in which you begin by stating that 


there are two or three or more ways of making some- 
ihing or of doing something; treat each way in its prover 
order. Wet there be as many paragraphs as there ave 
ways.” 

“Write an account in three paragraphs of some event. 

such as a race. Let the first paragraph deal with the 
people, the place, the occasion (or perhaps better wth 
the place, the occasion, the people). Let the second par- 
agraph deal with what happened; that is, let this para- 
ecraph contain the main part of the theme. Let the 
third paragraph finish your story, closing, perhaps, with 
_ account of how the people dispersed, or of what you 
did. 
It will be readily seen that the students are set to 
writing, that they do what they can do easily, that they 
inevitably learn to do it naturally and well. A student 
would learn to write well by the use of this book by him- 
self more readily and effectively than by the use of many 
text-books on the subject under a vigorous teacher. 


STORIES OF THE ANCIENT GREEKS. By Charles D. 
Shaw. Boston: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 12mo. 264 pp. 
List price, 69 cents. Mailing price, 70° cents. 

This is a collection of the most popular tales of Greek 
mythology, retold for the children of to-day. It is in- 
tended for supplementary reading, and mav be used to 
advantage by any of the middle grades. The style is 
simple, picturesque and vivacious. There are twenty- 
five full-page illustrations by George A. Harker, which 
are unusually attractive, and help to explain the text. 
‘he binding is artistic, and the general make-up of the 
book is attractive. 


ELIZABETHAN DRAMATISTS. Marlowe’s 
Faustus,” Jonson’s “Every Man in His Humour,” 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s “Philaster.” With an iniro- 
duction and notes by George Ansel Watrous, A. M. 


‘Harndv Volume Classics.) New Yerk: Thomas V 
Crowell & Co. 310 pp. 18mo. Cloth. Price, 35 
cents. Limp leather, 75 cents. 


The mature appreciation of Shakespeare’s work is 

greatly heightened by a first-hand knowledge of his con- 
tem poraries and their efferts. We cannot read the 
writings of a single man of-any period and pretend to 
rounded vision cf that period. Yet this is the attitude 
of a large percentage of intell'gent readers to-day. 
Mhev content themselves with perusirge the pleys of 
Shakespeare, as the greatest dramatist of the Elizabethan 
era, and believe that on this ground alone thev can lay 
claim to knowledge of his time. They know the names 
cf contemporary plays of especial merit, and perhaps 
What some critic has said about them: but they ave 
eviltless of having had the actual text of one of them in 
their hands, These readers, however, are not always at 
fault ir such one-sided reading. They have not been 
able to obtain representative plays, excent in rare or 
cumbersome editions; perhaps rot at all outside the 
ereat libraries. The present El‘zabethan revival, how- 
ever, may result in better personal knowledge of this 
valuable literature. 
_ In view cf the above, we hail as a favorable sign the 
inclusion of the three great Plizabethan dramas in the 
popular “Handy Volume Classics’—Marlowe’s “Dr 
Paustua”; Jonson's “Every Man in His Humcur”’; and 
caumont and Fletcher’s “Philaster.” The threo are 
“ven in one compact pocket volume, clearly printed ond 
(urably beund. The editor, the late Professor 
rons, eontributas a brief ‘ntroduction, sketches of the 
Several authors, and appends full notes. 


THE PARLIAMENTARY PATHFINDFR. A quick 
'eference manual of Rules of Order for the govern- 
ment of deliberative assemblies »ecord'ng to Ameri- 
‘an parliamentary Jaw end practice. By William A. 
Rartlett. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 

\n excellent compendium of parliementary forms, pre- 
“ented in a novel manner. The aim. effect, and form of 
i of the common parliamentary motions, and the 
rules, are given. while a “Quick Reference 
wa enables cre to answer, at oree, any one of sev- 
mach ener parliamentary questions. It is a book of 
Mean aetical usefulness, equally to be valued by the 

mber in the chair and those on the floor. It is de- 


lightfully printed and most attractively bound. 


OLD ENG- 
LISH GRAMMAR. Re- 


SIEVER’S 


vised Edition, Trans- 
lated and edited by Al- 


SOME NEW PUBLICATIONS 


bert S. Cook, professor 
of the English language 
and literature in Yale 
University. New York 
and Boston: Ginn & Co. 


LEWIS’ 


Cloth. 422 pp. Price, 
$1.50. Middle States, and the Southern States. 
This third edition of 


Siever’s Old English 
Grammar is a complete 
revision of the old text, 
with some new and inter- 
esting additions and am- 
plifications. The index 
had been greatly enlarged, 


For Itlustrating American History 
These maps are the United States, the Eastern States, the New England States, the 


Outline maps are a necessity in fixing the boundaries of treaties, locations in war, 
results of wars, land grants, territorial claims, territorial growth, growth of slave terri- 
tory, etc., and may be well used in geography, locating railroads, capital cities, pro- 
ductions, minerals, ete. They will be of special value this year in teaching of the Lou- 
isiana Purchase, and in preparing work for the World’s Fair at St. Louis. 

Each map is 8}.x6, with suitable margins. They are on good, heavy drawing paper. 


Price, One Cent each. Not less than ten mailed. 


EPOCH OUTLINE MAPS 


and is now most compre- 
hensive, while the details 
referring to Inflexion have 
been increased to some 
extent. Other details, 
which the author and edi- 
tor considered unneces- 
sary, have been omitted. 
Altogether the edition is 
extremely satisfactory. 


— 


GREEK HISTORY FOR 
YOUNG READERS. 
By Alice Zimmern, Gir- 
ton College, Cambridge. 
With illustrations and 
maps. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 
This attractive volume 

has evidently been pre 

pared with much care, and 


EACH SEASON. 


teachers. 


NATURE STUDY AND RELATED LITERATURE 


Showing Aims and Plans of Teaching; With Illustrative Lessons 


FOR THE 
By ANNA E. McGOVERN, B.S. 
Prof. Primary Methods, lowa State Normal Sehool 
Contents. — The contents are arranged for Fall, Winter, and Spring Nature Study, 
and under these headings is A CHOICE SELECTION OF POEMS AND STORIES ADAPTED TO 
These are interspersed with talks to teachers concerning the work for 
each month such as only a successful training teacher can give to classes of student 


There are twenty-five Type Lessons by Miss McGovern. 
Stories by such leading kindergarten teachers and writers as Elizabeth Harriscn, 


Mara Pratt, Sara Wiltse, Catherine Judd, Dorothy Brooks, Sopha Bixby, and others. 
Poems by Longfellow, Lowell, Bryant, Whittier, Holmes, Celia Thaxter, Lucy Lar- 


com, the Cary Sisters, Margaret Sangster, Stevenson, Field. 
Outing by the Art Professor in the Iowa State Normal School, giving list of best 


pictures for the study by pupils in the first four grades. 
Cloth, 386 pp. ; Price, $1.25. Special Until April Ist, Mailed for $1.00 


FIRST FOUR GRADES 


by one well qualified for 
her task. The story of 
the Greek nation, whose 
literature alone, we are 
told—not to speak of its 
art, its idea's, its insight, 
its philosophy, its heroic 
temper, kept for us in 
forms of surpassing, if 
maimed perfection from 
that fleeting age cf 
mingled childlikeness and 
pre-emptive achievement— 
was the “most significant 
contribution made by the 


side of arithmetic. 


DEVELOPMENT LESSONS IN MENSURATION 


Principal Ward School, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Contains over one thousand examples and problems, illustrating the practical use of 
mensuration ; designed to assist teachers and pupils in understanding the most practical 


Mensuration of Surfaces, Lumber Measure, Kinds of Lumber, Problems in Lumber, 
Problems in Surface Measure, Rhomboids and Triangles, Trapezoids and Polygons, 


Practical Problems, Circles. 
Answers are given to the problems. 


74 pages. 


Ry WM. F. SELL 


Illustrated, Price, 25 cents 


ancient world -to civiliza- 
tion,” is here told with 
graphic touch and with a 


A. FLANAGAN COMPANY, 266 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


fine appreciation of its 


etirring and opulent mean- 


ings. It is seldom that a 
book intended for young people is prepared with such 
careful accuracy and thorough scholarship. Both the 
national histery and that of heroes of the people are told 
very graphically and with a scholarly understanding of 
all their inter-relations and of the weight of each per- 
sonality and event. 

It has many maps and good illustrations, and is in- 
tended for chi'dren already acquainted with the Greek 
myths, and for home reading. It will admirably serve 
beth purposes. 


LETTERS FROM PUSSYCATVILLE. By S. Louise 


Patteson, author of “Pussy Meow: The Autobiog- 
raphy of a Cat.” Illustrated from photographs by the 
author. Philadelphia: George W. Jacobs & Co. 
Cloth. 281 pp. Price, 75 cents, net. 


This attractive book for children has an introduction 
by Hezekiah Butterworth. It consists of letters from 
Puffie and Muffic, two pet kittens, to Elsie and Fredia. 
It teaches lessons of humanity and of sympathy with 
avimals. It is finely illustrated with about twenty-five 
full-page copies of original photographs. 


DFSCRIPTIVE CHEMISTRY. By Lyman C. Newell, 

Ph. D. Bosten: D.C. Heath & Co. 

This up-to-date manual devctes half its space to De- 
scriptive. the remainder to Experimental Chemistry. 
Roth sections are well planned, clearly written, compre- 
hensive, practical. 

Its account of the properties and manufacture of re- 
cently-diseovered chemical sulsta~ces is particularly 
useful. Not less valuable are its descriptions of many 
semi-mechanical processes, among them the metallurgi- 
cal ard electrolytic. 

It gives a graphic account of the application of chem- 
istrv to many industries, including the mak‘ng of g1°ss, 
steel. bleaching powders, scap. paper. sugar. and other 
articles. The directiors for laboratery work are clear 
and adequate, and it has 1 useful appendix. It is finely 
bourd and well illustrated. 


A HISTORY OF ROMAN LITERATURE. By Harold N. 
Fowler. Ph. D., professor in the College for Women 
ef Western Reserve University. Twentieth Century 
Teyt-Books. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

Another of the neble company of the Twen'ieth Cen- 
tvurv text-books, and surpassing even the earlier volumes 
ot the series by its wider range, its greater comprehen- 
civeness, its carefully related extension and connota- 
tion of events. : 

It 's corcerned chiefly with the poetry and 
prose of the Roman people, and with the purposes for 
which it was written or svoken, and the story is told 
with much clearress and charm. 

The story of the patrons of literature, imperial, and 
otherwise, is also given place. And, as most books of 


classic 


its kind dc net, it goes on to tell us of some of the 
Christian thinkers who followed the Latins, and whose 
thought was largely shaped by the Roman conceptions 
of authority and government. The influence of the 
earlier classicists on those authors who came after them 
as regards literary form and expression is also taken ac- 
count of, and its influence is traced still farther in the 
careful conclusion. The book is finely illustrated and is 
welcome to all our bookshelves. 


The Appletons ‘have issued in their “Twentieth Cen- 
tury Text-Book” series, Scott’s “Ivanhoe,” edited by 
Carrie E. T. Dracass of the Englewood high school, 
Chicago. (Price, 60 cents.) The notes, making clear 
the words and phrases whose meaning cannot readily 
be gained from the text itself, are excellent; the illus- 
trations are from authentic historical sources; the bind- 
ing is firm and the paper and print good. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“The Southworth-Stone Arithmetics (Books 1-2-3.)”” By G. A. South- 
worth & J. C. Stone. Boston: Benjamiv H. Sanborn & Co. 

“ Wagner’s Entwicklungslehre.” With notes by Arthur S. Wright. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

‘*Elementary German for Sight Translation.” By Richard Clyde 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 

“Art of Class Management.” By Joseph S. Taylor. Price, 80 cents. 
——‘“ Education through Nature Studv.” By John P. Munson. Price, 
$1.25.——** Blackboard Designs.” By Margaret Webb. Price, 50 cents 
New York: E. L. Kellogg & Co. 

“The World and Its People.” Book XII. “ Porto Rico.” By 
Joseph Seabury. Price, 50 cents.—-“‘ The Song Year-Book.” Com- 
piled by Helen Placé. Price, 50 cents. New York: Silver, Burdett 


& Co. 

‘““A Liberal Education and a Liberal Faith” By C. F. Thwing. 
Price, $1.00. New York: Baker & Tavlor Company. 

“New Physical Geography.”’ By Ralph Tarr. Price, $1.00—— 
‘“‘Demosthenes on the Crown.” Raditer by Wm. Watson Goodwin. 
Price, $1 10.— ‘A Synoptic Text-Book of Zoilogy.” By A. W. 
Weysse. Price, $4.00, ‘An Illustrated History of Erglish.” Vols. 
(I. 11.) By Richard Garnett & Edmund Gosse. Price, $6.00. New 


York : The Macmillan Company. 
“The Birth of Hercules.” By Malcolm Wm. Wallace. Chicago: 


Scott, Foresman & Co. a 
“ Four Great American Presidents.” By F. M. Perry & H. W. Elson. 


Price, 50 cents. New York: J. M. Stradling & Co. 

“ Echegary’s El Gran Galeoto.” Edited by A. M. Espinosa. Price, 
75 cents. Boston: C. A. Koehler & Co. 

‘** First French Book.” By D. Mackay &F. J. Curtis. Price, 75 cents, 


London: Whittaker & Co. 

* Massachusetts Gong. By Edward J. Cox. Price, licents. $5.00 
per 100. Newtonville, Mass.: E. J. Cox. 

“Der Trompeter von Siikkingen Scheffel.” By Valentin Buehner. 
Price, 75 cents.——“ Sandeau’s Mile. de 'a Seigliere.” Edited by Eliza- 
beth M. White. Price, 40 cents.—*“ Dumas’s Les Trois Mousque. 
Price. 60 cents.—— “ Beginner’s 


Ford Price, 25 cents. 


taires.” Edited by C. Fontaine. 

French.” By V. E. Francois. Price, 65 cents.——‘“ Shakespeare’s 
Merchant of Venice.” Edited by F. E. Schelling —— “ Fouque’s 
Undine.” With notes by J. H. Senger. Price, 50 cents.— “ Larra’s 


Edited by EK. B. Nichols. Price, 40 cents.— 
Annotated by F. V. N. Painter. Price, 60 cents. 
By Wm. C. Morey. Prive, $1.00,—— 
“*Macaulay’s Essay on Milton.” Edited by E. L. Gulick.——* Shakes. 
veare’s As You Like It.” Edited by W. J. Rolfe.-_—‘‘ Moliere’s Le 

ourgeois Gentilhomme,” Edited by Roi & Guitteau, Price, 35 cents. 
An Easy First French Reader.” By L. C. Syms. Price,50 cents. 
~— New York: American Book Company. 


Partir 4 Tiempo,’ 
** Poets of the South.” 
—* Outlines of Greek History ” 
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Aids Digestion 
Horsford’s 


Acid 
Phosphate 


Half a teaspoon in half a glass 
of water after meals removes the 
distress, oppression and “all 
gone” feeling. Gives good appe- 
tite, perfect digestion and restiul 
sleep. 


A tonic for mental, Nervous 
aud physical weakness. 


If your druggist can’t supply you we will send 
small bottle, prepaid, on receipt of 25 cents, 
Rumrorp CHEMICAL Works, Providence, it.I 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading ,are solicited from schoo] author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 

February 13: Connecticut High School 
and Classical Teachers’ Association, 
New Britain. 

February 18; 19, 20: Convocation of Col- 
lege Presidents, New Haven, Conn. 

February 23-24-25: N. E. A. Department 
of Superintendence, Atlanta, Ga. Pres- 
ident, Henry P. Emerson, superintend- 
ent of schools, Buffalo, N. Y. 

March 9, 10: Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tional Association, Department of City 
and Borough Superintendence, Norris- 
town, Pa. Secretary, T. D. Senson, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

March 9-10: Pennsylvania City and 
Borough Superintendents, Norristown, 
President, J. K. Gotwals, Norristown. 

March 18: Massachusetts Superintend- 
ents’ Association, Tremont Temple, 
Boston. President, J. H. Carfrey, 
Northampton; secretary, F. H. Nicker- 
son, Melrose. 

March 31-April 2: Eastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association, New York Uni- 
versity. President, H. M. Rowe, Balti- 
more, Md. 

June 28-July 1: National Educational 
Association, St. Louis, Mo. Secretary, 
Irwin Shepard, Winona, Minn. 

July 5-6-7: New York State Teachers’ 
Association, Ithaca. President, James 
M. Edsall, 8418 Bay Parkway, Brooklyn. 

July 5-8: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, Bethlehem, N. H. President, 
Charles H. Keyes, Hartford. 

October 20-21-22, 1904: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Middlebury. E. 
G. Ham, secretary, Montpelier. 

Christmas week: Washington State 
Teachers’ Association, Spokane. Presi- 
dent, H. B. Dewey, Spokane. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


HANOVER. On the evening of Janu- 
ary 24, Hon. William J. Bryan addressed 
the students of Dartmouth College, on 
“The Value of an Ideal.” After the lec- 
ture Mr. Bryan received the faculty and 
students, assisted by President Tucker. 

PLYMOUTH. The faculty of the State 
Normal school gave a banquet to the 
members of the class of 1904 and the 
trustees of the school at Normal] hall, on 
the evening of January 20. 

The board of trustees was represented 
by Mr. Fassett of Nashua and Channing 
Folsom, superintendent of public instruc- 
tion. Principal Klock acted as toast- 
master. 

Much regret was felt that Governor 
Bachelder, who was invited, was unable 
to attend. ‘ 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


CHELSBA. Chelsea’s school committee 
evidently is in earnest in its fight against 
Mayor Edward E. Willard of that city 
over the adoption of a new system of pay- 
ing the public school teachers. At a 


special meeting of tue committee, held 
recently, it was voted to adhere to the de- 
cision in favor of the new system of pay- 
ing in ten instead of twelve instalments. 
It was announced that the next payroll, 
that for January, which will be sent to 
the mayor soon, will be made out on the 
new basis. Already two similar payrolls 
are tied up awaiting the mayor’s signa- 
ture, which he refuses to give. He has 
emphatically announced his decision to 
withhold approval of the ten-payment 
plan, owing to the embarrassment it 
weuld cause his administration finan- 
cially. 

lt now appears that what at first seemed 
to be only a small matter will resolve 
itself inito a local issue of considerable im- 
portance. Not only are the members of 
the school committee and teachers dis- 
satisfied with Mayor Willard’s action, but 
many citizens resent what they believe is 
unjust treatment of their public servants, 
and it is likely considerable political cap- 
ital will be made out of the incident. As 
yet there is no sign of a compromise of 
any sort. Meantime, the teachers remain 
unpaid, as for seven weeks. 


FITCHBURG. The following circular 
has been issued by the scbool authori- 
ties:-—- 

The school committee in years past has 
made abundant provision for the educa- 
tion of the youth of the city, and this 
year plans have been made whereby the 
citizens themselves may also receive some 
information and inspiration on topics of 
present importance. To this end a course 
of free lectures has been arranged. These 
lectures, of which the first and second will 
be illustrated, are to be given by special- 
ists in their subjects. January 29, C. E. 
A. Winslow of the Massachusetts Institute 
ef Technology; subject: ‘The Health of 
the Municipality”; February 19, Principal 
W. W. Crosby of the Lowell Textile 
school; subject: “Textile Education in 
Massachusetts’; March 18, Professor H. 
H. Horne of Dartmouth College; subject: 
“Habit and Education”; April 15, F. W. 
Coburn, Art writer for the Boston Her- 
ald; subject: “Supply and Demand in 
Industrial Art.” The lectures will be 
given at the high school assembly hali at 
eight o’clock in the evening. 

CAMBRIDGE. Miss M. Carrie Dick- 
man, for thirty-five years a teacher in the 
Cambridge public schools,mainly in the 
Wyman primary on Ringe avenue, of 
which of late years she had been the 
principal, died at her home January 29. 
She was born in Cambridge, the daughter 
of Joseph Dickman, a veteran of the Civil 
War. She took an active interest in the 
Woman’s Relief Corps, and for many 
years was treasurer of Charles Beck 
Corps, 56. For over twenty-five years 
vhe was principal of the primary depart- 
ment of the North Avenue Baptist Sunday 
school, and practically her whole life was 
spent in teaching. 


CONNECTICUT. 


DANBURY. A teachers’ meeting was 
held in the high school building, Danbury, 
Saturday, January 23. 

Morning session, section one-—Primary 
grades and rural schools: “Course of 
Study,” Charles D. Hine, Hartford: ‘“Be- 
ginnings,” Frank 1. Jones, New Haven. 
Section two—Grammar grades: ‘“Depart- 
mental Teaching,” G. A. Stuart, New Brit- 
ain; “Penmanship,” Harry Houston, New 
Haven. 

Afternoon session—“Reading,” F. H. 
Beede, New Haven; “Life and Growth in 
the Teacher,” Charles H. Keyes, Hartford. 


USEFUL MOTTO. 


“What was the name of that station 
we just passed?” asked the fidgety 
teacher on his way to the N. E. A., for 
the third time within ten minutes. 

“I don’t know, sir,” replied the passen- 
ger who was trying to read. “I believe 
in letting bygones be bygones.” 


GREATER NEW YORK AND 
VICINITY. 


New York Office, 10 E. 14th St., Room 7. 


At news items for this department should be 
sent to Room 7, 10 East Fourteenth street, New 

York city, at which place copies of the Journal or 

American Primary Teacher may be secured. 


DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENTS 
ELECTED. 

The Board unanimously re-elected the 
following district superintendents for 
the full term of six years: James M. Ed- 
sall, term to begin February 9; Miss 
Grace Strachan, February, 10; Joseph 
Taylor, February 14; Darwin L. Bard- 
well, February 14. District Superinten- 
dents Chickering and Franklin, whose 
names were also presented for re-election, 
were laid over for consideration until the 
last meeting of the board in February, on 
the ground that their terms of office did 
not expire until after such meeting. 


NEW SCHOOLS. 

Dr. Maxwell reported to the board that 
on February 1, P. S. 190, Manhattan, 
would be organized as an elementary 
school for both sexes up to and including 
the sixth year, in the new building on 
Kighty-second street and First avenue; 
P. S. 38, Bronx, in a similar manner in 
the building at 157th street and Third 
avenue, and the Curtis high school, 
Richmond, as a school for both sexes in 
the new building on Hamilton avenue. 
Dr. Maxwell also reported the organiza- 
tion of 43, Queens, on December 1, 1903; 
of the boys’ department in 188 on Jan- 
uary 4, and of the girls’ department, to 
take effect on Monday, and the informal 
opening of the Morris high school. 


TEACHERS AT DR. GALLAGHER’S 
FUNERAL. 

The request of the Brooklyn Principals’ 
Association, that all members who at- 
tended the funeral of the la‘e John Gal- 
lagher, principal of the Brooklyn Train- 
ing school, should be excused with full 
pay for their absence, was disallowed 
upon the recommendation of the com- 
mittee on elementary schools. The same 
committee excused, with pay, the 
teachers in the Brooklyn Training school 
who attended the funeral. 


DR. AUGUSTA REQUA. 

Dr. Augusta Requa, formerly Physical 
Director for the Boroughs of Manhattan 
and Bronx, and now Assistant Director 
of Physical Training, made a formal pro- 
test against the change of her position by 
the recent by-law. She claimed that 
under the charter, her official status is 
“Director of Physical Training for the 
city of New York, with jurisdiction in 
the Boroughs of Manhattan and the 
Bronx.” About a year ago Dr. Luther H. 
Gulick was made Director of Physical 
Training and Miss Requa was designated 
Assistant Director. It is to this 
change that Miss Requa objects. She 
says that she believes that investigation 
will result in justifying her position. 


DR. MAXWELL’S MONTHLY REPORT. 


Dr. Maxwell presented reports from the 
principals showing that the registration 
in the schools for December, 1903, was 
532,657, an increase of 39,177 over that of 
the same month in the preceding year. 
The registration was: Elementary 
Schools, 514,424; High, 17,367; Training 
(theory department), 691, and Truant, 
175. 


PRINCIPALS APPOINTED OR TRANS- 
FERRED. 


The following principals were appointed 
or transferred: James J. Reynolds, 122, 
Brooklyn; Mary J. O’Neil, 66, Brooklyn; 
Charles C. Holden, 17, Bronx; Elijah 
Jenks, Jr., 16, Bronx. Transferred— 
Mary A. Conlon, 23 to 28, Bronx; Morgan 
Washburn, 16 to'23, Bronx. 
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Brain Workers Use and Commend 


Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites. 


For the prevention. as well as the relief, of menta) and 
nervous depression, dyspepsia, sleeplessness. and all weak- 
nesses resulting from excessive brain work. nervonsatrain 
and impaired vitality, VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is an essen- 
tial food, permanently strengthening,not stimulating. the 


brain 


and nerves. [tis not a secret or patent medicine: 


the formula is on each bottle. Prescribed by leading 
physicians. Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Prepared R 
only by @e 


56 W. 25th Street, 


NEW YORK, 
/f not found at Drugeists’, sent by mail, $1.00. 


CROSBY'S COLD AND CATARRH CURE. 


The best remedy known for cold in the head. influenza, and sore throat. It does not contain cocaine 


morphine, nor narcotics of any description. 


By mail, 50 cents. 


Cc M 
ATCHISON 


Our weekly market letter, now ready for de- 
livery, is devoted to the Financial Situation, 
Atchison, Reading, and Pressed Steel Car. 
A copy will be mailed upon application, and 
we respectfully solicit a share of your pat- 
ronage. 


INTEREST allowed on deposits. 

ADVANCES made on collateral. 

NEW YORK and BOSTON STOCKS 
bought and sold on commission for cash, or 
carried on margin. 

PRIVATE WIRE to New York. 

DISPATCHES from the leading Financial 

Agencies at our clients’ disposal. 


(ey It often happens that a person re- 

ceiving our weekly market letter 
has an account with another broker 
which may not be satisfactory. Should 
you be in this position and wish to trans- 
fer your account to us, we would be glad 
to arrange it without trouble or expense 
to you. If this suggestion meets with 
your approval, kindly advise us, either 
personally or by mail, and we will give 
the matter our immediate attention. 


Corey, Milliken & Co., 
(Established 1890.) 

BOND AND STOCK BROKERS, 
310, 31) and 312 Exchange Building, 
BOSTON. 

& Cc 


SCHOOL ECONOMIES. 


The special committee of five, ap- 
pointed by the Board to inquire as to the 
alleged extravagance charged by Comp- 
troller Grout, called about 20 principals 
from the various schools on Saturday, 
January 23, and matters of economy were 
quite generally discussed. 

Miss Alida Williams of No. 33, Man- 
hattan, claimed that extravagance was 
exhibited in ordering higher grade sup- 
plies than are necessary for ordinary 
school work. She said that pencils at $2 
and $38 a gross, pens at 70 cents a dozen, 
the best cartridge drawing paper instead 
of cheaper grades, and needless supplies 
of books were ordered by principals. 
“In my own school,” she said, “are stored 
thirteen boxes of material for vacation 
schools, which had been there for two 
years, and have never been opened.” 

The question of part time classes was 
taken up, and it was proposed that the 
morning and afternoon part time classes 
be both taught by one teacher, thus sav- 
ing the expense of a teacher. This pro- 
posal found few supporters. 

Superintendent Maxwell opposed one- 
teacher-two-class plan, and claimed that 
a saving of $300,000 per year to the city 
was the result of certain economies 
which have reduced the per capita tax 
fifty cents in three years. 

The principals were unanimous, how- 
ever, in recommending: “That the 
Board of Education abandon vacation 
schools, recreation centres, and free lec- 
tures, as long as the Board needed 
money, and if necessary, to cut one even- 
ing a week out of the evening schools.” 


DEMAND THE RIGHT TO SPANK. 


The Brooklyn Teachers’ Association, 
comprising 3,548 teachers, is petitioning 
the Board of Education to re-establish 
the ancient and hereditary right to 
spank. 

President L. A. Best of the association 
has forwarded the following letter to the 
Beard of Education: — 

“At the last meeting of the executive 
committee of the Brooklyn Teachers’ 
Association, it was unanimously voted 
that the association should request the 
Board of Education to restore to the prin- 
cipals of schools the privilege as to cor- 
poral punishment which obtained in 
Brooklyn before consolidation. 

“Under these regulations the principal 
of a school was authorized to inflict cor- 
poral punishment, of the necessity for 
which he was to be the sole judge. He 
made monthly reports of the number of 
pupils reported to him for discipline, and 
the number in which corporal punishment 
had been inflicted. 

“Our association to-day numbers 3,548 
members, and the sentiment seems to be 
very nearly unanimous for the return of 
the old methods.” 

Secretary Palmer acknowledges the re- 
ceipt of the letter and states that Presi- 
dent Rogers will have the matter taken 
up in the next meeting. 

It looks very much as if corporal pun- 
ishment will be restored in the schools 
of this city. 
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SOZODONT 


THE FAVORITE 


Tooth Powder 


FOR HALF A CENTURY. 
Finest quality. Patent top can. 
PREPARED BY 


HALL & RUCKEL, NEw York 


THE BOSTON THEATRES. 


COLUMBIA. 


Boston theatre-goers will remember 
with pleasure the enormous success waich’ 
Minnie Maddern Fiske scored in her pro- 
duction of “Tess of the D'Urbervilles.” 
When Mrs. Fiske retired “Tess’’ to p.o- 
duce “Mary of Magdala,’’ the play was 
sent on tour with Miss Rebecca Warren 
in the title role. Miss Warren has scored 
an unqualified success and her work has 
peen praised by Harrison Gray Fiske, hus- 
hand of the original star, who deciined to 
allow anyone to have the acting rignts tu 
the piece until he was satisfied as t6 the 
qualiications of the actress to play Mrs. 
t‘iske's role. He witnessed Miss Warren’s 
work at a rehearsal and readily consented 
to her appearing in the part, and she will 
come to the Columbia theatre on Monday 
night of next week for an engagement of 
one week. Miss Warren was formerly 
leading woman with E., H. Sothern. Since 
she has been starring she has received 
flattering comment in every city in which 
she has appeared. The complete scenic 
equipment and accessories used by Mrs. 
Iiske have been secured, and are used in 
the presentation, and Miss Warren is sur- 
rounded by a company of excellence, which 
ineludes several of the members of the 
original cast. The usual matinees will be 
given on T'vesday, Thursday, and Saturday 
afterncons. 


GLOBE. 

For the second week of Madame Char- 
lotte Wiehe’s engagement at the Globe 
theatre, the following p.ays have been 
selected. On Monday, Tucsaay, and Wed- 
nesday, and at the Wednesday matinee, 
“Une Tasse du Thee,’’ a pretty little com- 
edy, will be followed by ‘‘ua Main,” a 
mimodrama; ‘‘Soir de Noces’’ (for the first 
time), a comedietta; and *‘Le Petit Corse,’ 
a tragedy, also for the first time. In the 
last-named play, Madame Wiehe wiil ap- 
pear as a youtn in a tragic story of Cor- 
sica, during the lifetime of Napoleon. 
“Soir de Noces’’ telis of an amusing epi- 
sode which happens to a young man and 
his bride immediately after their mar- 
riage. On Thursday "Gros Chagiin”’ w.ll 
he followed by “Le Je ne sais Quoi’ and 
“Gros hagrin.’”’ On- Friday evening ‘Une 
Tasse du Thee,” “I, Homme aux Poupees,” 
“Soir de Noces,”’ and Petit Corse,’ 
will make a brilliant program. The long 
performance on Saturday evening will in- 
clude a Tic,” “La Main,’ “Souper 
Adieu,” and “L’Homme aux Poupees,”’ 
while at the matinee Madame Wiehe will 
make her farewell appearance in “Le Je 
ne sais Quoi,’’ portraying in a humorous 
manner the evolution of a young American 
girl into a French countess. The most 
successful high grade musical comedy of 
recent years, ‘“‘The Burgomaster,”’ will be 
the attraction a week from Monday. The 
cast this year is the most capable that has 
ever appeared in the play. Oscar L. Fig- 
man is the burgomaster, and Ruth White 
sings her original role of ‘Willie.’ 

THE TREMONT. 

The attraction at the Tremont theatre 
for the two weeks beginning Monday, Feb- 
ruary 8, will be Lew Dockstader and his™ 
great minstrel company, which is, without 
doubt, the largest and best ever seen, for 
theatre-goers of to-day are not content 
with the old-time minstrel performances. 
Mr. Dockstader, fully aware of this fact, 
has selected the best minstrel 
talent in the country, and the Imperial 
Hussar Cadet band of fifty pieces from 
Austria, This band has no su- 
perior. The performance, from the ris- 
ing of the curtain to the falling on the 
final number, will be a series of surprises. 
Instead of the powdered-wigged and 
saudily-costumed first part in the old- 
fashioned semi-circle, there will be a gen- 
uine novelty that brings scenic art up to 
the standard of perfection scarcely ever 
realized. The seenic effects in the second 
part of the program will include a levee 
scene on the Mississippi, a cotton-field in 
full bloom, a watermelon field in all its 
temptation, and a yard of sunflowers, 
making a kaleidoscopic coloring soft and 
pleasing to the eye. 


KEITH'S. 

The list of popular entertainers sched- 
led to appear at Keiths’ Boston playhouse 
for the week of February 8 gives promise 
of delightful amusement. Pat Rooney and 
imma Francis, last season with Rogers 
brothers, will dance; Sager Midgeley and 
Gertie Carlisle, former stars of ‘‘Little Red 
Kiding Hood,” will apear in one of their 
charming “Sammy and Sarah’ sketches; 
Press Eldridge, the blackface humorist, 
will tell new stories and sing clever par- 
odies, and Waterbury brothers and Tenny 
Will mix instrumental selections with 
laugh-creating specialties. Sandwiched in 
between the foregoing will be a number of 
high class “sight” acts, including Win- 
scherman’s trained bears, a wonderful an- 
imal aet; Sylvanus. an aerial performer, 
and Toozoonin’s troupe of Arab acrobats 
‘nd tumblers; Charles Dickson, the origi- 
ial “Quiney Adams Sawyer,” is under- 
lined for the week of February 15. 


MAJESTIC. 


When “Arrah-na-Pogue”’ was produced 
many years ago, it won fame and money 
‘or the author, Dion Boucicault, who also 
acted the star part. It has never lost its 


drawing power. J. K. Murra the 
Irish singing comedian, who ." star- 
ring in the role created by Bouci- 
cault, wi be seen here at Majes- 
tic theatre next week, with mat- 
inees on Wednesday and Saturday, sup- 
ported by Miss Clara Lane and a fine cast 
of artists. The entire embellishment of 
elegant scenery and pheautiful costumes 
used in the recent great New York revival 
of the play will be seen. The cast in- 
cludes such people as Daniel Gilfeather, 
for years with W. J. Scanlon, Chauncey Ol- 
cott, and Andrew Mack; P. Farnum, 
Tl. C. Hamilton, who will be seen in the 
same role he played with Dion. Boucicault, 
and who last year was a leading member 
ot Richard Mansfield’s company, and 
others of equal ability and repute. 


BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 


Patrice and her excellent company will 

resent her latest success, “riven from 

ome,’’ at Boston Music hall next week, 
and the play seems to have all the ele- 
ments of success. John Maynard, a hard- 
headed old farmer, whose religious 
scruples are so strong that he does not be- 
lieve that his cattle should be fed on the 
Lord’s day, is the father of Margie and 
Dave, a girl and a boy who have been 
reared acccrding to his strict notions. 
There is a sturdy and honest lover, a vil- 
lain villainous enough to suit the most 
devoted lover of melodrama, plenty of love 
and kisses, viclence, and almost murder, 
abundant wit and good acting. ‘here are 
all sorts of complicated and compromising 
situations, but after repeated struggles, 


Margie (played by Patrice) finally obtains - 


recognition and justice. 


EMEKSUN CULLEGE OF 
VRALTOKY. 


‘The history of tne smerson College of 
Oratury 1s quickly it 1s tne largest 
lnSuluuion Kind in tne world, was 
eSlavisnea py Cnaries Wesiey tmersun 
in aS a private school, and 1n loot 
Was lcorporated. ‘Ine design gi the col- 
lege 18 not so quickiy toid. “whe Hine: Sun 
Cuuege OL Uratory 1s a scnooil for personai 
culture, It seeks to awaken In tne student 
cf expression, a reaiization of his own 
pvutentiailues, and to give sucn direction 
lo his training wat he may attain tnem. 
oratory is taught as'an art, resting upon 
recognized laws of nature, whica are so 
expiained anu liiustrated as to give a thor- 
ough understanding of ali the principies 
upon whicn this art is based. ‘Che produc- 
tion of every great master pussesses an 
inaiviauality distinct trom tnat any 
other, ‘Lhe purpose is to develop natural 
orators, not artificial ones. ‘I'‘he orator is 
educated, not by tashioning him alter a 
certain model, or by making him a slave 
to arbitrary rules, but by quickening anu 
developing the intellectual facuities, cu.ti- 
vating tne imagination, deepening and 
guiding the feelings, disciplining ail the 
agents of expression, making the wiil 
sovereign, and thus leaving him free to 
express his thoughts, convictions, and 
emotions in accordance with his own tem- 
perament. The college designs to fit stu- 
dents to beceme professors and instruct- 
ors in oratory and literary interpretation, 
to supply the ever-increasing demand for 
teachers who have studied not merely to 
become readers, but masters of the laws 
underlying the art of expression. dt 
afiords such a course of instruction in the 
fundamental laws of health, and such 
physical training, as are calculated to pro- 
mote the highest condition of health and 


The personal and _ literary culture 
afforded by thé curriculum are of highest 
value, not only to those who have a 
professional end in_ view, but to 
men and women who do _ not in- 
tend to make cratory a specialty. It 
is self-evident that a strong personality. 
a cultured and noble manhood, is infinitely 
superior to any tricks of voice or gesture. 
When a man loves the truth and lives it, 
and can present it effectively to others, 
he has received the best possible prepara- 
tion for the work of life as well as for the 
work of oratory. ‘The greatest thing in 
oratory is the orator.”’ 


THE TEMPLE PLAN. 


There are many teachers and others who 
would like to see the wonders and historic 
places of the old world, who yet are de- 
barred the wish of a lifetime by pecuniary 
reasons. This phase of the case has n 
recognized by the Rev. and Mrs. L. D. 
Temple of Flemington, N. J., who have 
had many years’ experience in conducting 
parties to Burope. ‘They wish to place a 
European tour within the reach of all cul- 
tivated persons of limited means, and with 
this in view ofter a standard two months 
tour for practicable for teachers and 
other professional people with a small but 
regular income. According to their plan 
a person begins to pay for a tour at once. 
F.:very month or otherwise as agreed, a 
stipulated sum, say $10 more or less, iS 
sent to Mr. and Mrs. Temple. This money 
as fast as received will be de posited in the 
Morristown Trust company of Morristown, 
N. J., a very strong financial institution. 
Mr. and Mrs Temple bind themselves not 
to withdraw the money belonging to any 
individual until the owner has decided 
upon a tour and the date of sailing. ALL 
AMOUNTS THUS PAID. IN _M AY Bk 
WITHDRAWN BY THE OW NER AT 
ANY TIME PREVIOUS TO DE‘ IDING 
TPON HIS OR HER TOUR. After no- 
tice has been given of the tour which is 
desired, and berths have been reserved, all 
moneys deposited with Mr. Mrs 
Temple WILL BE RETURNED ON DE- 
MAND except the amount deposited by 
them with the steamship company in res- 
ervation of berths, and this amount will 
be returned in full as soon as the berths 
are resold by the company. When $200 
has thus been paid in by any person, such 
nerson shall be entitled to a _$250 Temple 
Standard Summer Tour, provided such per- 
son shall give a bankable note (due in six 
or eight months, and payable in instal- 
ments. if desired,) for the balance of $90. 
Ry this plan any salaried person without 
much self denial may in two years or less 
secure a trip to Europe, or lay up and 
withdraw a neat sum for any other pur- 


on wet or polished surfaces. 


COUFORTABLE SHOES 


for School Teachers’ Wear are 


JULIETS, OXFORDS, ana 
OLD LADIES’ BALMORALS, 


YOUR DEALER HAS THEM. 


This Rubber Heel has an air chamber next to the heel seat, maki 
the heel — a suction chamber, to work upon, making it the cnly’ Rubber Heel that ol ect cte 


With “ PNEUMATIC CUSHION 
RUBBER HEELS” Attached. 
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pose if preferred. The itinerary, now in 
the hands of the printers, will be sent on 
application, and the Rev. and Mrs. Temple 
will be glad to answer any inquiries. Rev. 
Mr. Temple is an alumnus of the Univer- 
sitv of Chicago; has been pastor of im- 
portant churches in Michigan, Vermont, 
New York, and New Jersey. Mrs. Temple 
is a well-known club woman, organizer of 
the Woman’s Clubs at Brattleboro, Vt., 
and Flemington, N. J., and is ex-president 
of the Vermont State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 


OF INTEREST TO MANY. 


The fine fraternity emblems, class pins. 
and so forth, made by Bunde & Upmeyer 
company, of Milwaukee, Wis., are worn 
in all parts of the world. These manu- 
facturing jewelers enjoy a_ well-earned 
reputation for this kind of work, which, 
notwithstanding the excellence of quality, 
is done by them at the most moderate of 
prices. 

Basket-making and raffia work in the 
schoois and by the teachers has pass-.d 
ihe “lad’ stage, and its tascination anu 
usefulness are established. Realizing this, 
tne J. L. Hammett company of 116-12U 
Summer street, Boston, have made up a 
box containing an elaborate variety or 
material, which, with a book containing 
instructions and diagrams, they are maii- 
ing for ai. They have sent out many 
thousands of them, and the call is con- 
stant. With this outfit many of the 
teacher’s leisure hours can be pleasantly 
employed, and the hearts of many boys 
and girls can be made glad; for a prettier 
or more useful present cannot be devised. 
The price includes postage. 


The value of outline maps in instruction 
and in testing instruction already given 
to pupils is recognized. They are a neces: 
sity in fixing boundaries Of treaties, loca- 
tions in war, resuits of wars, land grants, 
territorial claims, territoriai growth, 
growth of slave territory, etc., and may be 
well used in geography, locating raiiroads, 
capital cities, productions, minerals, etc. 
They will be of special vaiue this year in 
teaching of the Louisiana Purchase, and 
in preparing work tor the Worlds Fair at 
St. Louis. Covering a new field are Lewis’ 
Kipoch VOutline Maps for illustrating Amer- 
ican history, published by the A. klana- 
gan company of 266 Wabash avenue, 
thicago. These maps are the United 
States, the Eastern states, the New !sng- 
land states, the Middle states, and tne 
Southern states. Each map is 8%x6, with 
suitable margins, of a size convenient to 
handle without rolling or folding, and are 
on good heavy drawing paper. The price 
is one cent each (not less than ten 
mailed), and we would urge teachers not 
familiar with them, to send in, at least, 
for a single order. 


The deduction from the weekly market 
letter of Corey, Milliken & Co., the bank- 
ers and brokers of 53 State street, Boston, 
is that last week’s slight recession was 
only a healthy, temporary setback in a 
bull market, and that prices are booked 
for a further advance. Atchison, Pressed 
Steel Car and Reading are especially rec- 
ommended. ‘‘There seems to be no end,’’ 
they say, ‘‘to Atchison’s development. 
Measuring earnings and prices, the stock 
is cheaper to-day than it ever was before. 
When the common sold at its present level 
about three years ago, it was earning 
about 7 per cent. It is now _ earning 
nearly 10 per cent., and, in addition, the 
property has been’ greatly improved. 
Atchison common (now around 70) 
is paying 4 per cent. dividends and 
earning two and one-half times as much. 
It would take an extraordinary depression 
to wipe out these dividends. They yield 
the investor at present prices nearly 6 
per cent, Atchison should be bought for 
the pull now and on all future declines. 
The Pressed Steel Car company has a good 
reserve in its treasury from the profits of 
good years, and the dividends are there- 
fore considered secure. We _ believe the 
common (around 380) is a better purchase 
than the preferred, as_ the latter is not 
cumulative as to dividends. At present 
prices, the common looks like a great bar- 
gain. Reading has completed, with its 
December statement, the most prosperous 
vear in its history, the earnings on the 
common stock during 1903 figuring at 
nearly 10 per cent. We believe that 
Reading common (now around 46) is one 
of the best speculative purchases on the 
list. It should be bought on all recess‘ons 
until it sells twenty points higher. 


“he stock market,” say Longley, Hale 
& Co., the bankers and brokers of 55 Con- 
gress street and 40 Water street, Bosten, 
“ic strong with only the reactions which 
go to keep the situation. c'ear of weak 
holdings. The present leaders of the spec- 
niation are in for a long campaign, and 
allow prices to have a setback now and 
then in order to keep clear of this sort of 
trading. The market rests on a solid 
foundation. The small operators, usually 
classed as the public, are not heavily long 
of stocks, and, in fact, for the first time in 
the history of Wall street, the public have 
been on the short side of the market. It 
stands to reason. that if stocks are not 
held outside of the street_they are in the 
hands of the leaders. Thus, from the 


King’s ‘* VERTICAL” Pens 


LEADS 
ALL OTHERS. 


NG'S 
VERTICAL PEN 


Nos. 1-2-3-4, Essex Vertical and New Slant Pens are 
especially adapted for school and coliege use. 
30 cents per gross. Send for samples. 


Economy is Wealth 


BEST INK 


WHY NOT MAKE YOUR. OWN 
INKS AND SAVE MONEY? 


We are putting up packages of concentrated 
powder, one of which contains all the ingredients 
for making a full pint of the best, Red Ink for 
25 cents, and one & gallon of the best Black Ink 
for 2 cents. 

Place contents of package'in a pint for red ink, or 
a gallon for vlack ink, of lukewarm water that has 
been boiled, and let it dissulve, and you will have an 
ink that is superior to most and inferior to none. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price, 


G. FRANKLIN KING, 
Cor. Hawley St. and Hawley PI1., Boston. 


technical side, the speculative sition 
could not be stronger. The other octene 
underlying the strength in general condi- 
tions may Summarized as follows: It 
is axiomatic that earnings make the value 
of securities. Earnings were never so 
large as at present, and, contrary to all the 
expectations of the bears, continue to in- 
crease. Hence values are gaining all the 
while. It seems obvious that prices must 
keep pace with values, providing, as is the 
case at present, that speculative condi- 
tions are not such as to cause liquidation. 
It is true that vaiues were increasing all 
through 1903, but they could not have their 
legitimate effect on prices, becayse the 
speculative position was weak as the re- 
sult of Now the specu- 
lative atmosphere is clear, owing to the 
tlimination of all the weak spots last year, 
and values will tell. B. & O. (at 8, and 
now earning 10 per cent on par), Norfolk 
& Western (around 62 and earning 7 per 
cent. on par), Atchison and Union Pacific 
(around 81) and Missouri Pacific (around 
94), each earning in excess of 10 per cent., 
are in excellent condition, both physically 
and financially, and recommended.” 


Four Admirable Books 
FOR THE CLASS IN ENGLISH 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., the publishers, 


beg to ask the attention of instructors to four 


useful and important volumes, prepared by 
Suerwin Copy, which fill a significant place 
in the development of the short story and the 
English essay, and in the consideration ‘of 
Poe’s writings. 

The volumes are: ‘A Selection from the 
World’s Greatest Short Stories,” “ A Selec- 
tion from the Best English Essays,” *‘ The 
Best Tales of Edgar Allan Poe,” ** The Best 
Poems and Essays of Edgar Allan Poe,’’ 
each volume with introductions, analyses, 
and criticisms. 

The two volumes first published have now 
found their way into many universities, col- 
leges, and schools. Each occupies a quite 
important field, and had received unstinted 
approval from educators who have had an 
opportunity to test them in actual class work. 
These books may be taken up independently 
of other text-books, and yet in conjunction 
with them, and may be put to use practically 
at any time during the year. 

We invite inquiries concerning the adoption 
of these books, and shail be glad to send a 
synopsis of each, together with a list of insti- 
tutions which have thus far made adoptions, 
on request. 


4 small, compact vols., $1.00 each ; postpaid, $1.08 


A. ©. MeCLURG@ & CO., Publishers 
215--221 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


N order to make this section of the JOURNAI. OF 
EDUCATION as complete as possible, the editor 
asks for the So-apevation of college author.ties. 
awenenny authenticated news will be p.inted each 
week of changes in college faculties, changes in 
instructorships, and important cojlege news. 

Presidents and representatives of four- 
teen leading American universities will 
meet at New Haven on February 18, 19, 
and 20, in one of the most important e.u- 
eational conferences of the year. ‘The 
ccnvocation, which is the sixth to be held 
under the auspices of the Association of 
American Universities, has for its object 
the breaking down of educational jealous- 
ies, the promotion of uniformity in uni- 
versity work and ideas, and the advance- 
ment of higher education in the United 
States. The membership in the associa- 
tion, which goes by institutions and not 
by persons, now includes the following 
universities: California, Clark, Chicago, 
Columbia, the Catholic University of 
America, Cornell, Harvard, Johns Hop- 
kins, Leland Stanford Junior, Michigan, 
Pennsylvania, Princeton, Wisconsin, and Yale. 

While at New Haven the visitors will 
enjoy the hospitality of the Graduates’ 
Club, and will be entertained at dinners 
and receptions by members of the Yale 
corporation and faculties. A committee 
composed of Columbia, Chicago. Prince- 
ton, the Catholic University of America, 
and Leland Stanford is now at work on a 
report as to whether the association 
should expand by admitting Brown and 
New York University to membership. A 
three-quarters vote of the present mem- 
bers is necessary to admit any other in- 
stitution to membership. 

Summer sessions are getting to be one 
of the most important activities of the 
larger American universities. At Colum- 
bia, Cornell, Harvard, the University of 
California, and the University of Tennes- 
see last summer nearly 6.000 students 
were registered. At Columbia University 
there were 949 students, although it was 
only the fourth vear of the experiment at 
the’ metropolitan university. The an- 
nouncement of the session for 1904 is now 
ready for distribution. The addi.ionai 
courses for which arrangements have been 
made and the large increase in the teach- 
ing staff show that an even larger num- 
ber is expected this summer. Last vear 
there were forty-four professors and other 
instructors. This year there will be 
sixty-three, of whom more than thirty 
were not on the list last year. New 
courses will be offered in anthropology, 
chemistry, education, geology, German, 
manual training, physiology. physics, and 
physical education. The greatest 
changes, however, will be in the depart- 
ment of English, where four new courses 
will be given, and in the department of 
Romance languages, where there will be 
six new courses, including work in !tal- 
ian and Spanish. Last vear there was no 
work in domestic science, geography,-and 
mechanical drawing, but this year these 
departments wil be represented by a total 
of nine courses. 

Among the additions to the teaching 
staff will be Doctors Woodworth, Mon- 
tague, and Sherman, and Professor Mey- 
lan of the university staff. Professors 
Monroe and Dodge, who were ht the sum- 
mer sessions of the Universities of Cali- 
fornia and Tennessee, respectively, last 
year, will return to Columbia th‘s sum- 
mer. Other notable additions are Pro- 
fessor Lewis Burton Alger of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Professor Charles Sears 
Baldwin and Dr. Charles H. Judd of Yale 
University, and C. N. Kendell, the super- 
intendent of schools of Indianapolis, Ind. 

An exceptionally high grade of students 
is attracted by the opportunity to do uni- 
versity work in the summer. Of the 940 
students last year more than one-quarter 
were graduates of colleges. more than 
thirty-five per cent were graduates of pro- 
fessional schools for teachers, and ninety 
per cent. had, at least, a four years’ high 
schcol course or its equivalent. The ses- 
sion is open to both men and women. 

Professor R. G. Hibbard of Weslevan 
University died of heart failure while 
asleep at his home in New Britain on the 
afternoon of Tuesday, January 26. Al- 
though never a student at Wesleyan, 
Professor Hibbard has been instructor of 
elocution in the college for forty-three 
years and received the honorary degree of 
M. A. from Wesleyan in 1860. He had 
entire charge of his department of three 
courses, and although work under him 
was required of every student, he was 
always very popular. On Thursday the 
undergraduate body passed appropriate 
reer'wtions and authorized an elaborate 
fic~' tribute. The funeral took place on 
Friday ; all college exercises were sus- 
pended for the day and a considerable 
number of students and faculty attended 
the service at New Britain. Professor 


Hibbard was sixty-six years old, 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres’t. 
M.C 


We start the New Year and the New School Term 


with large orders from all parts of the U.S., 
because School Boards purchase many New 


Books at this time. 


Book 


Look over your stock of the 


Binders, and 
Transparent Paper. 


If they need replenishing, order at once---don’t 


let the New Books become worn out, soiled, 
and dilapidated, when it only costs 1, cents 
to protect a book for a full school year. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 


HOLDEN, Sec’y. Samples free. 


Springfield, Mass. 


THE MAGAZINES. 

—In the February Century what may be 
called the “battle of the naturalists’’ is 
renewed by a paper, the first of a group 
by John Burroughs, on ‘“‘Current Miscon- 
ceptions in Natural History,” which in- 
cludes an unpublished letter on the sub- 
ject by President Roosevelt. Ernest 
Thompson Seton continues his short 
sketches under the name of “Fable and 
Wocdmyth.” Henry van Dyke is the 
subject of a short sketch by Hamilton W. 
Mabie, with a reproduction of the portrait 
of Dr. van Dyke by John W. Alexander. 
Another feature is ‘“‘The Last Portrait of 
George Washington,” painted in 1797 by 
Dr. Dick, who was one of the general’s 
physicians in his last illness, and of whom 
Judge Upshur Dennis contributes a 
sketch. There is a suggestive article of 
practical use by Dr. Roger 8S. Tracy, on 
“How to Live Long”; a narrative, “In the 
Alps on a Motor-Bicycle,” by Joseph Pen- 
nell, with pictures by the author; a paper 
on “Bric-a-Brac Auctions in New York,” 
by Albert Bigelow Paine, illustrated by 
Orson Lowell, and a wood-cut by Cole of 
Velasquez’ great painting of Philip of 
Spain as a Sportsman. The fourth instal- 
ment of Thackeray's “Unpublished Let- 
ters” reflects a somewhat wider range of 
the writer’s opinion than previous ones 
but reveals in no gmaller measure the 
warmth and faithfulness of the novelist’s 
friendships. The fiction of the number 
includes the fourth part of Mrs. Gcod- 
win’s “Four Roads to Paradise,” the sec- 
ond part of Jack London’s novel, “The 
Sca-Wolf,”’ and other shorter stories. 
Editorial articles deal with “Tolerance in 
the South,” “A Hero, and Certain Hero- 
ines,’ (Dr. Howe, Laura Bridgman, and 
Helen Keller), ‘We Americans and Other 
Animals,”’ apropos of the interest in nat- 
ural history, and “International Arbitra- 
tion,.’”’ which is pronounced “better than 
battleships.”” New York: _The Century 


Company. 


—The recent misfortune of Chicago has 
called forth in the pages of the February 
Critic a timely and dispassionate essay 
on that city as a “Storm Centre’’; the au- 
thor, Alfred. Hodder, reviews the city’s 
misfortunes with a spirit that is hop-ful 
as well as unprejudiced. Richard Aldrich 
presents a thorough review of “Parsifal" 
in New York, giving a critical history of 
the production cf the masterpiece in this 
country. Among other papers in this 
number is one upon “Books that Have 
Passed the Hundred Thousand Mark,” by 
Miss Harriet. Monroe, a most illuminating 
analysis of what the public read and why 
they do so, Mabe] Osgood Wright’s paper 
on “The Truce of the Year” conveys a 
most intimate and delightful appreciation 
of the season of which it treats, and the 
illustrations are quite worthy of the text. 
Mrs. Richmond’ Ritchie’s engrossing 
“Blackstick Papers,” an unusually good 
poem by Miss Myrtle Reed, the last in- 
stallment of Lionel Strachey’s “Punch” 
articles, and a Lounger replete with in- 
terest in both text and illustrations are 
among the things that make The Cr tic 
for February worthy even of its prede- 
cessors. 


—The letters from Italy of Maud Howe 
Fiiott. daughter of Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, which constitute the paper called 
“From Italy to Pittsburg’ in the Febru- 
ary Lippincott’s Mogaz'ne, are full of pic- 
turesque facts whose edges have been 
taken off by charm of style and a sense 
of humor. Mrs. Elliott discovered the 
source of the tough little Pittsburg Dago 
who is helping to do the world’s hard 
work, 


WORLD’S FAIR AT ST. LOUIS. 


Down in a coal mine, usdernea.h the 
ground, the visitor to the World’s Fair at 
St. Louis may wander and explore to his 


heart’s content. He may, at his luxuriou; 
ease, penetrate drifts and tunnels cf 
great length and see the miners delve in 
the ground and bring for.h .he black dia- 
monds that have lain for countless ages 
awaiting the demands of civiliz.ition. 

He may see the coal as it l.e: in its nat- 
ural state; he may see it loaded into cars 
in the mines and hauled by mules to the 
shaft, where, by the latest machinery it 
will be hoisted to an wp-to-date coal 
breaker, and may witness the breaking, 
washing, and sizing cf ccal. Everv 
process of mining will be showa, and all 
of the methods for transporting the coal 
will be exhibited. 

This exhibit, which will be one of the 
many interesting features of the Mining 
gulch of twelve acres at the World’s Fair, 
is being installed by the coal operators of 
the Pensylvania anthracite fields and the 
manufacturers of mining machinery and 
equipment. 

_The coal breaker will be the cnly 
part of the exhibit that may be viewed 
from above ground. This will be a typi- 
cal structure and will rise about eighty 
feet. The rest of the exhibit will be 
under the ground. Connected with the 
breaker will be a novel electric railroad 
that will follow the main tunnel ard the 
visitor may take a round trip via this 


novel route, and cn his underground jour- 
ney he may get a practical knowledge of 
everything pertaining to coal mining as it 
is carried on in the famous Pennsylvania 
districts. 

The tunnel in its entire length will be 
walled with blocks of coal taken from the 
Pennsylvania mines. The timbers will 
be real. and wilt show exactly how the 
“rocf”’ of a mine is propped. There will 
he rooms leading off from the main tun- 
nel where the visitor may see real miners 
in their mining apparel, carrying the 
smoky little lamps in their caps, at work 
drilling and preparing to blast. Air 
shafts will appear at intervals to insure 
at all times a plentiful supply of fresh 
air. Much of the route will be brilliantly 
illuminated with electric lights, but cer- 
tain sections will be lighted only by 
torches, and the lamps that the miners carry. 

A unique feature of the exhibit will be 
a restaurant deep down in the ground. 
Not a ray of natural light will ever pen- 
etrate this eating place, and the only 
light will be from torches and miners’ 
lamps. The waiters will be dressed in 
mining garb. 


— 


The Eastern Commercial Teachers’ As- 
sociation will ho'd its meeting at New 
York University, School of Commerce, 
March 31, April 1 and 2. President, H. 
M. Rowe, Baltimore, Md. A special sec- 
for the h‘gh school commercial 
teachers has been organized and wil! 
present a full program at this meeting. 
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Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Title. Author. 
A Liberal Education and A Liberal Faith........... Thwing Baker & N.Y. “#100 
Wagner’s Wright(Ed.] D.C. Heath’ & Co. Boston: — 
Elementar, Sight Tranaslation.......... Ford Ginn & Co. 25 
Outlines of Gree BLOT Y More 
Poets of the South........... Painter Ed. “ “ “60 
Larra’s Partir a Tiempo...... Nichols [kd. “ 40 
The Birth of Wallace Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago —— 
First French Book........ Mackay & Curtis Whittaker & Co., London 15 
The World and Its People—Porto Rico...... seeeeee. Seabury Silver, Burdett & Co., N. Y. -50 
The Song Place [Ed.] “ “ “ “BO 
Synoptic Text-Boo. ZOOOLY “ “ “ 4.00 
Illustrated of English (Vols. I.II.) Garnett & Gosse “ 6.00 
Demosthenes on the Crown... - Goodwin |Ed. ss “ 1,10 
rt of Class Management........ veeeee Taylor «. L. Kellogg & Co., N. Y. -80 
Education Through Nature Study. ... Munson “ “ “ “ 1.25 
Blackboard «WORD “ “ “ “ 
The Southworth-Stone Arithmetics (Books 1-2-3)..... 
Southworth & Stone Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., Boston. —— 
Four Great American Presidents............. sseoeee Perry & Elson J. M, Stradling & Co., N. Y. 50 
Echegary’s El Gran Galeoto ....................++.. Espinosa [Ed.] U. A. Koehler & Co., Boston 75 
Massachusetts Song....... E, J. Cox, Newtonville, Mass. 15 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


S TEAC HERS’ 
Fl SHER AGE NCY 


James F. McCullough Teachers’ Agency, ""ctiékeo"* 
A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU. 
NO 


TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 20370". 


bership good until the close of season of 1904. Write for application blank to-day. 
Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


E ASTE R Teachers’ 50 Bromfield St, BOSTON 


A 
Miss E. F. POSTER, Mer. 


Established .1890 


CENTRAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
ADAMS & ROGERS, Managers 


A large and constantly increasing direct patronage from the best schools renders our 
service invaluable to every progressive teacher. 


Our new Reference Book will interest you. Sent free on application. 
Normal Teachers’ Agency, 
; 8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 
WANTED: Normal graduate of experience for 
grades 4—6. Salary, &9.00. 
) Register with us and 

Norma Teae HAN A AN(; ] with modern teachers. 

a B, F. CLARK, Manager, 

407 Cannon Place, Troy, N. Y. 
other section. For eleven years the SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY has 
done a very successful business in this field. Better openings now than ever before. 

For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville. Tenn. 


HE SOUTH AND WEST 
FREE ACCOMMODATIONS | cents 


All schools supplied 
teachers than any 


COLUMBUS 
OHIO 


SINGLE RECOMMENDATION, MICHIGAN TO KENTUCKY : 

Louisville, Ky.—I want, either on Jan. 1 or Feb. 1, an assistant in German and French, glory 08 200. 
I do not care to have many recommended — only one or two A-1 men. — Principal Reuben Post alieck, 
Male High School, Louisville, Ky., Dec. 18, 1903. 

Telegram.—Shall | recommend you sole candidate modern languages, Louisville, high school, twelve 
hundred, Feb. 1 ?—To Henry A. Smith, West Superior, Wis., Dec, 21, 1904. 

Telegram. —You may recommend at Louisville. Send address.—From Mr. Smith, Dec. 21. 

I received notice the first of this week of my election to the position in the Male High Scool of Louis. 
ville, Ky., at $1,200 a year. I have you to thank, of course, above all others, and I dos» m‘st heartily. 
= on suits me exactly, and I hope I shall prove the right man in the right place.— Mr. Smith, 

an. 15. 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


MERICAN : TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools, Families 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, 
for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 70 Fifth Avenue 


New York 


Recommends coll and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colle ublic and private 
schools, and tatnilies. Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT, Manaxes. 


the ALBERT TEACHERS AGENCY ive: 


Ninet th ¥ . Best Schools d Coll 
Western Office: Los Angeles. 


eer Book containing valuable information Free! 


H E B EST THREE PUBLIC SCHOOL VACANCIES, the best two Norma! School vacancies, 

and the best College vacancy, within the past year, in Pennsylvania, were 
filled directly through this Agency. We want teachers for the best vacancies in Pennsylvania and 
other States. For further information, calito see, or address 


ROBERT I... MYERS, Manager (National Educational Bureau), HARRISBURG, PA. 


100 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
EDUCATORS’ EXCHANCE Biag., Portland, Me. 
Gives direct nominations. Write us. 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY, | Oldest and best known in U, 8. 


Schermerhorn 3 E. 14th St., N. Y. Established 185, 


JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES *2s2"%: 


NEw YORK, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. MINNEAPOLIB, 414 Qoatary Bldg. PORTLAND, Ore., 80 Third St. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 1505 Penn. Ave DENVER, Col., 533 apts ldg SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., 420 Parrott Bldg. 
CHICAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard. SPOKANx, Wash., Hyde Block. LOB ANGELES, Cal., 525 Stimson Bloch, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’AGENGIES 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 
EpwARD FICKETT, Prop., | Over 5,200 positions filled. 
8 Beacon St., Boston. SEND FOR MANUAL. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers, 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 


HARLAN P, FRENCH. Correspondence is invited. 81 CHAPEL ST, ALBANY, N. Y, 


BOARDS OF EDUCATION AND SUPERINTENDENTS 


Wishing Teachers, will find it of advantage to consult the 


Teachers’ Co-Operative Association 


Established 20 years. 1304 AUDITORIUM BUILDING, CHICAGO. 
Positions filled, 6,400. Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


money for advertising, it was judiciously 


GREAT IS THE FOUNTAIN PEN! 


Verily Necessity is the mother of In- 
vention, and it would be interesting to 
know just how many of the world’s most 
indispensable inventions have been born, 
not so much of the ingenuity of man, 
as by the perception of some man of 
an absolute necessity, coupled with the 
ingenuity to invent what was needed. 


Add to this a rare business acumen on 
the part of the inventor, a determination 
to make price only a secondary consid- 
eration and quality the one end and aim, 
the nerve not to be trightened at a host 
of cheap imitators, and the foresight to 
see that ultimately the cheap imitators 
are the best advertisements for the 
best goods, and the history of the best 
Waterman “Ideal” fountain pen is es- 
sentially written. There are certain 
manufactures so strongly intrenched in 
the public mind that at their mention 
the name of the leading manufacturer 
instinctively presents itself. No one 
can speak of chocolate without thinking 
of the Walter Baker Company, of soap, 
or sewing machines, or a dozen things, 
without a name presenting itself; and 
one does not think of fountain pens 
without thinking of Waterman's “‘Ideal.”’ 
His was the first to be practicable and 
usable, stands in a class by itself to-day, 
and more are sold in dollars’ worth than 
of all others ‘combined. It is a very 
curious fact that the entire annual out- 
put of ordinary pens amounts in value 
to but $3,000,000 or thereabout, and that 
the output of the Waterman pens for 
last year nearly or quite reached that 
amount. The inventor of the pen, the 
late L. E. Waterman, was a solicitor of 
insurance. The necessity of pen and ink 
for such men at all times and in all 
kinds of places is obvious. The old- 
fashioned way of carrying a pen in a 
case and a bottle of ink was slovenly 
and dangerous—dangerous, that is, to 
clothes, and destructive of peace of 
mind. ‘There were fountain pens, but 
none that were not practically worth- 
less. Mr. Waterman knew what was 
wanted, and, applying the principle of 
capillary attraction, produced what was 
wanted. He or his firm have _ since 
made handsomer ones than the first, and 
those set in more costly frames, but the 
principle has not changed. 

At first the business was of the small- 
est. The inventor was without capital, 
made a few pens at a time, either to 
order or to dle, and the sales made 
went back to his bench. Borrowing the 


expended under the advice and direction 
of Edward T. Howard of the Tribune 
building, New York, the well-known ad- 
vertising agent, now a director in the 
company, and the business brought a 
volume of orders. Not to trace in de- 
tail the growth of the business, but to 
mention one phase of it, it may be said 
that after the first flush of success of the 
Waterman pen, the market was flooded 
with “just as good” pens at much less 
prices, and the fact rather worried some 
of the men who had the financial inter- 
ests of the firm at heart. The inventor 
was not disturbed. The cheap maker, he 
said, were but educating people in the 
use of fountain pens. Through them the 
people would learn the indispensability 
of such pens, and the maker of good 
pens (for he foresaw that the life of the 
cheaper pen would be short) would reap 
his harvest. The firm did not cheapen 
the quality or price, and the results have 
justified the wisdom of the action. 

To-day the L. E. Waterman Company, 
of which F. D. Waterman is president 
and W. J. Ferris, secretary, occupies the 
corner building at 173 Broadway, which 
has become the Waterman building. On 
the first floor is the retail department, 
where thousands of pens are displayed, 
and the customer must indeed be hard 
to please who cannot find a pen there 
to suit him. The factory where the 
parts are made is in Connecticut, the 
parts being “assembled” in New York. 
There are branch stores in all the impor- 
tant cities of the United States and 
Europe. The main European store is at 
12 Golden Lane, London, where an im- 
mense stock is carried for distribution. 
Last year about 650,000 Waterman 
pens, all told, were sold. 

It would be much easier to say to how 
many classes of men a fountain pen is 
not, than to how many it is, a necessity. 
Insurance men, traveling men, solicitors 
of all kinds, drummers, lodge secre- 
taries, men of all kinds who must do 
their writing away from desk or home. 
And for every class which finds fountain 
pens necessities, another finds them 
such a convenience that it amounts 
practically to a necessity. It may be 
said, of course, that thirty or forty years 
ago people got along without them. It 
is also true that they got along without 
telephones, and thirty years before that 
without the telegraph, and thirty years 
before that without transportation by 
steam or electricity, but they could not 
do it now. nor could they well get along 
without fountain pens. Great is the 
Fountain Pen} and the Waterman’s 
“Ideal” is its prophet! 


toe EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
We should be pleased 


HENRY SABIN, 
Dzs Moinss, Iowa. 


Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. 
to explain our plans to you. Address 
MANHATTAN BLDG. 


Kellogg’s Bureau | 4”y Subscriber 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. of the JouRNAL OF Epucation who would 


Established in 1889. like to have @ specimen copy of the paper 
Has filled hundreds of places. sent to a friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the name and 

address to which he would like the paper sent. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 


Do. 61 E. 9th 8t., NewYork. 


NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO. 


OF INTEREST TO MANY. 


The “Eterno” pencil, which has re- 
cently been placed on the market by the 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey 


City, will without doubt become as 
popular as the rest of the Dixon line. 
The pencil writes such a dark purple as 
to be practically black. Its lead is of 
peculiar smoothness and toughness. It 
writes freely and smoothly, and holds a 
good, sharp. point. Furthermore, its 
lead is indelible. It saves the annoy- 
ance of a fountain pen, and business let- 
ters written with “Eterno” and copied 
have the appearance and all the merit 
of letters written with high-grade ink. 
It is one of the best all-round pencils 
ever put out, and costs no more than 
any other good pencil. The company's 
paper, Graphite, is full of wit and wis- 
dom, and will be sent free on application. 


The eleventh annual summer term of 
the Denver Normal and Preparatory 
School at Denver, Colo., begins June 20, 
and will continue six weeks. The de- 
partments include: Normal—suited to 
the training of public school teachers; 
kindergarten—suited to the instruction 
of kindergarten teachers; modern lan- 
guages—German, French, Spain, _ ele- 
mentary and advanced; sciences—class 
and laboratory instruction; professional 
—psychology, pedagogy, child study, and 
school management; music—vocal cul- 
ture and music in the public schools, 
piano; oratory and physical culture— 
suited to reading in public schools, plat- 


form speaking and recitals; college pre- 
paratory—prepares students to enter 
any American college; private instruc- 
tion—all branches; grammar grades— 
instruction in all grades adapted to pub- 
lic school pupils; arts and crafts—draw- 
ing, raffia, basketry, modeling, sewing, 
pyrography, Venetian iron work; com- 
mercial — bookkeeping, stenography. 
typewriting, penmanship. The school 
has a faculty of twenty expert instruc- 
tors. For prospectus, address Fred Dick, 
A. M., principal, Denver, Colo. 

The New York Silicate Slate Company 
(corner Church and Vesey streets, New 
York city) is the original manufacturer 
of Silicate roll blackboards. They roll 
up like a map, can be changed to any 
part of the room, can be carried under 
one’s arm, and can be written upon on 
both sides. They are light, durable, 
have a fine, smooth marking surface; 
echalk marks can be erased with any 
kind of blackboard erasers without the 
use of water. The firm will send de- 
tails of cost, etc., on application. 

A good ink and a cheap ink is some- 
thing long sought. G. Franklin King, 
dealer in all kinds of school supplies, of 
Hawley street and Hawley place, Boston, 
has a powder (advertised in another 
column) which will make a gallon of the 
very best black ink—second to none—for 
twenty cents, and a package which will 
make a pint of the best red ink for twenty- 
five cents. Either sent by mail on receipt 
of price. A specialty of the house is pens, 
and teachers and others are asked to send 


for samples. 
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Summer Schools. 


Marthas Vineyard Summer Institute 
COTTAGE CITY, MASS. 


Ten Degrees Cooler School of Methods, 3 weeks 
Than on the Mainland = §chool of Oratory, 4 weeks 


Deligatful Sea Bathing 15 Academic Depart: 


ments, 3, 4, and 5 weeks 
Concrete Roads BEGINS JULY 12, 1904 


for Bicycling Send for 72-page Circular 


WILLIAM A. MowRy, PRES. 
HYDE PARK, MASS. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Summer School of Arts and Sciences 


‘Offers courses for men and women in Greek, Latin, 
English, Elccution, German, French, Spanish, 
History, Economics, Psychology, Philosophy, Edu- 
cation, Architectural Drawing, Music, Mathematics, 
Surveying, Shopwork, Physics, Chemistry, Botany, 
Geology, Geography, and in Physical Education. 
These courses are open without entrance exami- 
nation to all qualified persons. They are prima. ily 
designed for teachera. The University Libraries, 
Museums, Laboratories, etc , will be at the service 
of members of the Summer School. Tae Schoo 
opens Tuesday, July 5th, and closes Friday, August 
12th, 1904. For full announcement of courses offered 
and information about expenses, address the Clerk 
of the Summer School, J. L. LOVE, 16 University 


Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
N. SHALER, Chairman. 


Your Theme 


—if you are ete or speaking on any educatiunal 
subject—is probably treated by an experi in one or 
more articles in the back numbers of 


Gducation 


now io its 24th year. Our complete card -index 
maxes entire contents available. Send us your 
subject and we can name and furnish vol. and num- 
ber containing discussion of same. Single copies, 
35 cents. Subscription price, 3300 a year. The 
leading monthly magazine of secondary education. 
Send us your entire periodical list for quotation, 


THE PALMER CO., 
50 Bromfield St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


SUMMER SESSION 


Cornell University 
July 7 -- Aug. 19, 1904 


118 Courses in 23 Departments. Tuition, $25. 
For College, High School, and Grade Teachers. 
Send for Circular and Book of Views. Address 
THE REGISTRAR, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, 


FREE TOUR TO EUROPE, 


Clergymen, Teachers. and uthers who can influence 
8 friends to join one of my parties will be given one 
free ticket. Send for particulars and itineraries to 
EDWIN JONES, 462 Putnam Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y 


SELECT TOUR, 
specially adapted 
to teachers, lim- 
ited and perron. 
ally escorted. 


Going or return- 
ing by 8.8. Baltic, 
the newest and largest steamer in the world. 


Apply at once. 
Rev. L. D. TEMPLE, 
Flemington, ‘‘ B50,” N. J. 


The Vadas Vacation Tour 


JULY and AUGUST 


IN EUROPE 


Address Mrs. E. G. VADAS, 
303 Alexander Street, 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK. 


ducational Institutions. 


UNIVE RSILY Write for Catalogues, 


Price-List, 


PUBLISHING 


COMPANY new York. 


N. E. Dept. 120 Summer Street, »<—~— 


.. BOSTON, MASS. 


TEIN PITMANIC SHUOUKTHAND isa rev- 
elation of simplicity. Greater speed. Easily 
read. Manuai (19 pp.) contains complete key. 
Special pri e, 6 c. until March 31, with privilege 
of returning book unused and getting money back. 
F.J.STEIN 3ist & Cumberland Sts.,Philadelphia. 


High-grade work at low 
prices. Write to us for illus- 
trated catalogue of designs. 
We guarantee satisfaction. 


BUNDE & UPMEYER CO. 


9 & 11 Wisconsin St. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Our Specialty: CLASS PINS 


COLLEGES. 


Bestes UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SUHOOL. Established 
for theadvancement of art education, and train 
ing of teachers in all branches of iadustrial draw 
ing. For circular and further parciculars apply ai 
the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St.. Boston 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especia! attention is calleo 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHUOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. Bovoren, A.M, 


NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
. P. BEOKWITH. 


Principal, 


TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, FiroHsuKG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
G. 


have their subscriptions advanced SIX 
MONTHS by sending one NEW yearly 


to the JOURNAL can 
anbhacription. 


College of Oratory. 


CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
Pedagogy in America It aims to develop in 
the student a knowledge of his own poweia in 
expression, whether as a creative thinker or an 
interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum- 
mer sessions. Catalogue and full information 
on application to 
HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean 

CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


SCHOOL MUSIC MONTHLY. 


KEOKUK, IOWA. 


Issued Bi-Monthly. Started in 1900. 


Price, Fifty Cents Per Year. 


The only educational publication in America devoted exclusively to school music. 
Send five cents in stamps for Sample Copy. 


P. C. HAYDEN, Editor. 
HELEN PLACE, Associate Editor. 


Great Reports Cheap. 


Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on College Entrance Requirements. 25 cents. 
Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Normal Schools. 15 cents. 
Los Angeles N. E. A Report on Relations of Public Libraries to Public Schools. 1§ cts 


Send to 


IRWIN SHEPARD, Winona, Minn. 


When corresponding with advertisers, Please mention this journal. 


Journal 


Fifty Numbers 


WEEKLY 


Sixteen Pages 


Subscription Price, $2.50 a Year 


T keeps you posted on the educational progress of the times. It has up to- 


date articles on up-to-date subjects. 


‘GEOGRAPHY OF THE is now 


running in every issue, and will continue through the next six months. 


TRIAL 


Four Months 


OFFER 


Fifty Cents 


During the next six months there wil! appear in the JOURNAL a series of 


articles on the following subjects: — 


Teaching Good Manners 

Authors Who are a Present Delight 

Modern Methods in Modern Language Teaching 
A Series of Geography Pictures 


To New Subscribers 


That teachers may have the advan- 
tage of these valuable articles, we make 
the following offer to new subscribers 
whose names are not now on our lists: 

Cut out coupon No. 1 and send direct 
to the home office with fifty cents (stamps 
will be accepted). In return we will 
send the JouRNAL oF Epucation for 


To Present Subscribers 


Cut out coupon No. 2 and-write your 
name and address in spaces at bottom 
of the coupon ; then hand the same to 
some person not now a subscriber to 
the JouRNAL who will fill out the remain- 
ing spaces and send direct to the home 
office with fifty cents (stamps will be ac- 
cepted). We will send the JouRNAL to 
the new subscriber for four months and 
will credit your subscription two months 


four months. 
To Any Teacher 


Send us a list of persons to whom you think the above four months’ offer will 
be of interest. If these names are not on our list as subscribers, we will send a spec- 
imen copy and the above offer to each one. For each one of these persons who 
accepts the four months’ offer we will give you one month’s credit on your sub- 
scription if you are a subscriber ; and if you are not a subscriber, we will.send you 
the JoURNAL one month free. 


No. 1. 


Encosed find $0.50, for which send for four months — 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


FER, 4, 1904, 


Enclosd find $0.20, for which send for four months 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


No. 2. 


In return for the above, J, 


being a present subscriber to the Journal of Education, wish my 


subscription credited two months. 
FEB. 4, 1904. 


Remit in stamps, if you wish. 
Send all coupons and remittances direct to the home office of the 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 
29-A Bracon Street, Boston 


NATURE STUDY HELPS 


NATIVE TREES. A Study for School and Home. By L. W. Russe.i, Providence, 
R. 1. Illustrated. Price, 30 cents. 

Works upon general botany do not supply the needs of those who wish, witho 

8 little book is designed to su the demand for such easil 

pply y understood and practical matter 

LESSONS IN ZOOLOGY.— Common Animal Forms. By Guman. 
Boards. Fully illustrated. Price, 50 cents. 

Each “lesson” isin two parts — one In large print, consisting of statements of ‘ - 
vations, often in their own language; the other in smaller print, consisting of explicit Font wed Sp che 
teacher, and additional facts. These directions instruct the teacher as to what materials, specimens 
etc., are to be used, where such materials may be procured, and how they should be handled. 's mple out: 
line drawings are provided, which can be copied easily upon the blackboard. . 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING ©0., 29-A Beacon St., BOSTON. 
New York; to E. 14th St., Manhattan. CHICAGO: 378 Wabash Ave. 
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